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YELLOW SLAVERY—AND WHITE! 


I, 


“ Now, gentlemen, I have said that some of the 
rumours which have been current are inaccurate, 
but there is one rumour so inaccurate that I think 
it necessary to refer to it. Apparently—I judge 
only by the telegrams I have seen—but apparently 
it has been rumoured in London that there is an 
ignoble bargain between my friends who represent 
the mining interests and myself ; if they consent 
to be taxed, I on my part, and on the part of the 

. Imperial Government, will agree and approve of 
@ proposal to introduce Chinese labour. Well, a 
rumour of that kind does great credit to the 
ingenuity of its author, but it would not be credit- 
able to any intelligent man if he gave it the 
slightest credence. Anything of that sort would 
be discreditable to the mining interest, and almost 
treasonable on my part.”—Right Hon. JoszPH 
CHAMBERLAIN at Johannesburg. 

“It is even possible that, when the Ordinance 
is brought into operation, the contribution of ten 
millions towards the War Loan, which the Rand 
magnates promised Mr. Chamberlain to under- 
write, will be forthcoming within a reasonable 
period.” —Standard, February 19, 1904. 


EvENTS have amply justified those who from the first denounced the 
South African War as a crime of the deepest dye. 

Even Mr. Chamberlain, who was at one time disposed to regard 
the war as ‘‘a feather in his cap,” is now anxious to assure us that 
he did “ everything humanly possible to avert a war.” 

“ Everything humanly possible,” forsooth! Did not the right 
fonourable gentleman himself admit that President Kruger had 
conceded nine-tenths of our demands, and that the remaining tenth 
was not worth a war? 
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And yet we went to war! 

Even our old friend, “the man in the street,” beloved of Mr. 
Balfour, can now trace the connection between cause and effect. 
Even he now realises that the war in South Africa was a struggle, 
not for race ascendency but for class ascendency; that at bottom 
the fight was not political but economic in its issues; that it was 
not sought by the Boers, but was forced upon them bj; a gang of 
cosmopolitan adventurers, anxious to consolidate their vast gold- 
mining interests and exploit to the- uttermost the workers ia their 
employ. 

Told by Mr. Chamberlain that, “ The war was, in a certain sense, 
@ miners’ war—that was to say, it had been undertaken in order 
that justice might be done to the British miners of the Transvaal,” ! 
told by Mr. Chamberlain that, “We are not going to allow the 
foreign workman, unless he be of a very desirable description, to 
take the bread out of the mouth of the British workman,” ? the 
Jingo, sobered and saddened, now finds that Mr. Chamberlain is 
apparently of opinion that the yellow man with the pig-tail is a 
“foreign workman . . . of a very desirable description!” and that 
“justice . . . to the British miners of the Transvaal” requires 
that British miners shall be kept out of the Transvaal altogether ! 

Twenty-five thousand of our brave fellows done to death! Two 
hundred and fifty millions sterling worse than wasted! And the 
net result: The impudent notification, “‘No white men need 
apply,” and an Ordinance empowering the importation of Chinese 
slaves ! 

Well may ‘‘the man in the street,” stung to the quick, now 
swear freely at the corrupt and incompetent Government he formerly 
swore so strongly by. 

Small wonder that Mr. Munro-Ferguson, M.P., ardent Liberal 
Imperialist that he is, or was, should bitterly exclaim that he 
supported the war because “he thought it would create a British 
colony, not a country governed by Jews and peopled by Chinamen.” 

Small wonder that Major Seely, M.P., returned to Parliament 
while serving at the front, should resign his seat in protest against 
the proposed iniquity. Small wonder that, Conservative though 
he be, he should declare in a letter to the Times : 


“ But if the most tangible and visible result of all the labours and 
sorrows of that prolonged struggle is to be the importation of Chinese 
labourers, whose presence is so distasteful to the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal that they must needs be forced to work, with every circumstance of 
ignominy, in strict seclusion, and under conditions making them no better 
than slaves, it will seem that our labours have been in vain, and that it 
had been almost better had there been no war.” 


The pity of it is that Major Seely, Mr. Munro-Ferguson, and 
1 Cannock Chase, October 18, 1901. 2 Leeds, 1903. 
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other supporters of the war, did not some four or five years ago 
avail themselves of sources of information as accessible to them as 
to those whom they then stigmatised as Pro-Boers and Little- 
Englanders; for then the South African War, the crowning infamy 
of the nineteenth century, would have been avoided, or, if begun, 
would right speedily have been stopped. : 

The position, to those who had eyes to see, was as plain as the 
sun at Loontide. What they stood to gain by the war, the Rand 
magnates themselves had told us. 

Says Mr. J. A. Hobson, in his able and convincing book, Zhe 
War in South Africa: + 


“There is no secret about the matter. This war is a terrible disaster 
for every one else in England and South Africa, but for the mine-owners 
it means a large increase of protits from a more economical working of the 
mines, and from speculative operations. Mr. [now Sir Perey] Fitzpatrick 
puts into the mouth of ‘leading men of the Rand’ the following statement 
of grievances in 1896: ‘If you want the chief economic grievances, they 
are: the Netherlands Railway Concession, the dynamite monopoly, the 
liquor traffic, and native labour, which together constitute an unwarrant- 
able burden of indirect taxation on the industry of over two-and-a-half 
millions sterling annually.’ In other words, the mining capitalists stood 
to gain an income of two millions and a half by a successful political or 
military coup.” ‘Mr. Hays Hammond, of the Consolidated Goldfields,” 
continued Mr. Hobson, “‘ would regard the sum of 6s. per ton as a conser- 
vative estimate of the direct and indirect benefits of good government,’ while 
Mr. J. B. Robinson takes 6s. as a minimum statement of the gain. Now, 
Mr. Hammond shows that a saving of 6s. per ton works out at ‘an increase 
of annual dividends by £2,413,268, based on last year’s tonnage of ore 
crushed ’—an independent corroboration of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s estimate. . . . 
The one all-important object is to secure a full, cheap, regular, submissive 
supply of Kaffir and white labour. Wages form about 55 per cent. of the 
working expenses of the mines, and of the 6s, per ton in which Mr. 
Hammond expresses the advantages of ‘ good government,’ another expert, 
Mr. Curle, estimates that 5s. would accrue from a full supply of labour, 
with proper administration of the Pass and Liquor Laws, which keep the 
Kaffirs from deserting their employment and prevent them from obtaining 
drink.” 

Nor were we left without warning in regard to the desire of the 
Rand magnates to import Chinese labour. Earl Grey, addressing 


the Chartered Company’s shareholders at the close of 1899, said : 2 


“We must dismiss from our minds any idea of developing our mines 
with white labour. . . . It is obvious that the black labour of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of South Africa must be our first line of defence. 
. . . An incentive to labour must be provided, and it can only be provided 
by imposition of taxation. I look forward to the imposition of a hut-tax 
of £1 per hut in conformity with the practice that prevails in Basutoland, 
and I also hope that we may, ‘with the permission of the Imperial 
authorities,’ be able to establish a labour-tax which those able-bodied 
natives should be required to pay who are unable to show a certificate of 
four months’ work. J may add that. the directors are already making 
énguiricn on their own account as to the possibility of obtaining ‘ Asiatic’ 


1 P, 228. 2 Times report, December 15, 1899. 3 Italics mine. 
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While at the same meetings the Duke of Abercorn stated, sig- 
nificantly enough, that, at the settlement following the war, her 
Majesty’s Government would “ neither wish nor be able to disregard. 
the sentiments of their loyal supporters in South Africa.” } 

Again, at the General Election of 1900, Dr. Rutherford Harris, 
returned for Monmouth but unseated for good and sufficient reasons, 
was challenged as to his attitude and that of his associates in 
regard to the importation of Chinese labourers into the Transvaal. 
He denied that they had any such desire or intention, and obtained 
a telegram from Mr. Cecil Rhodes also denying it. But what such 
denials are worth we now know, for Dr. Harris, who so recently os 
the Dulwich by-election, stigmatised as a lie the statement that he 
supported the introduction of Chinese slaves, voted on March 2} 
last in support of the Yellow Slavery Ordinance ! 

The truth is, the prospect of the additional two-and-a-half 
millions of dividends each year made the mouths of the Rand 
magnates water, and they were willing to do anything—or any- 
body—in order to obtain it. Their first objective was “‘ to secure a 
fall, cheap, regular, submissive supply of Kaffir and white labour.” 
“« Asiatic labour” was but an afterthought. Kimberley, with its 
huge octopus-like monopoly and its “ compound” slavery system 
was the industrial ideal of these “ patriots” with the outlandish 
patronymics ; and they were minded to improve if possible even on 
that system. ‘‘ Good government,” in the eyes of these gentlemen, 
meant the abolition of the Transvaal mining laws, the most liberal 
in the world, perhaps—mining laws specially directed against 
monopoly of the mines—mining laws which the miners of Alaska 
petitioned to have enacted there. Then as the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines swallowed up and absorbed all interests in Kimberley, so the 
Consolidated Goidfields Company would swallow up all interests in 
the Rand, and be absolutely master of the situation. 

Mr. Hobson tells us? that for the natives “the Kimberley 
‘compound’ system converts a labour contract into a period of 
imprisonment with hard labour, and a truck system of wages.” ® 
But a more subtle and more effective method of exploiting and 
enslaving the Kaffirs commended itself to the Randlords—the 
method of establishing “a system of native locations along the 
Rand.” 

With reference to this system, Mr. Hobson points out that— 


‘‘ While the ‘compound’ system gives the companies a full control of 
the labour during the period contracted for, it does not secure a permanent 
supply upon the spot, which is the thing most desired. If, on the other 
hand, a large number of able-bodied natives can be induced to break up 


1 Italics mine. ° 2 War in South Africa, p. 237. 

3 Yet Earl Grey, speaking in the House of Lords (Daily News report, March 19, 
1904), would have us believe that ‘the conditions under which the Chinese would 
live in South Africa might be said to approach those of a garden city”! 
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their tribal agricultural life' in distant parts and plant themselves with 
their families in a dense population upon lands belonging to the companies 
and adjoining the mines, a really more effective control will be obtained. 
Once there, their old tribal life abandoned, prevented from wandering by 
the vigorous administration of the Pass Law, deprived of the opportunity 
of getting land enough to earn a living,? they can only keep themselves and 
their families by regular employment on the mines for a wage determined 
by the Chamber (of Mines). Such a system of native locations, assisted 
by Pass and Liquor Laws, a Hut and Labour Tax, will furnish a serf 
population, ascripti gleba, who, nominally free, will be virtually compelled 
to devote themselves and their families to the service of the mines. This 
course will have many advantages; it will save the cost of bringing labour 
from longer and ever longer distances, it will keep the labour when it has 
been got, and furnish a regular, reliable, cheap, and experienced body of 
workers, some of whom may be taught to do skilled work which will dis- 
place white labour; their presence will raise the value of surrounding 
lands, and will, by forcing the wages to be spent upon the spot, enable 
the mining capitalists to take another profit out of shops owned by the 
companies or built upon their land. 

“ Another advantage of this system of ‘ locations,’” adds Mr. Hobson, 
“tis that it is applicable, without the name, to the case of white labour. 
The white miners at Kenilworth, the suburb of Kimberley, are absolutely 
under the control of De Beers Company: drawing their wages from 
De Beers, living in houses owned by De Beers, trading with shops con- 
trolled by De Beers, they are the political and social serfs of the company ; 
éf they object to any terms imposed upon them by the company, they must 
quit not only their employment but their homes, and must leave Kimberley 
to find a means of living outside the clutches of the diamond monopoly. 
The same will be the position of the white miners who may be induced to 
bring their families and settle down upon the Rand.” * 


Such was the “ little game” of the Randlords, and for ten years 
prior to the war the Chamber of Mines was constantly demanding of 
the Transvaal Government— 

1. That the Government itself should assist in organising the 
supplies of native labour. 

2. That stringent Pass Laws should be enforced, so that the natives 
might be prevented from moving about as they liked. 

3. That “the hut-tax should be increased as an incentive to the 
natives to work.” 

4, That “permission should be granted to the mining com- 
panies to establish locations.” 

The history of the whole agitation is contained in the evidence 
which the mine-owners themselves gave before the Transvaal 
Industrial Commission appointed by the Volksraad in 1897, at the 
instance of the Chamber of Mines, and in the letter addressed to the 
Commission by the Chamber of Mines.* 


1 Compare the Glen Grey Act, passed by Cecil Rhodes when Premier of Cape 
Golony. In order to divorce the native from the soil and thus deprive him of bis 
independence, the land clauses of this Act broke down the old system of communal 
tenure and substituted individual ownership. 

2 Italics mine. 

3 Pp. 238-9. : 

+ See admirable summary of same in pamphlet, British Workmen or Chincse Slaves, 
fssued by the New Reform Club. 
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On all four of the above points the Boer Government declined to 
accede to the wishes of the mine-owners, The Randlords then (in 
December 1895) had recourse to that most desperate and criminal of 
measures, the Jameson Raid. The Raid proved an ignominious 
failare, and Mr. Rhodes thereupon declared his intention of gaining 
his ends by “constitutional means.” The Boer Government treated 
the raiders with unexampled leniency, and in 1896 passed three 
Acts—the Liquor Law, the Gold Law, and the Pass Law—in the 
interests of the mining industry. In 1897, also, the Volksraad 
appointed the Commission, already referred to, to inquire into the 
mine-owners’ grievances. The mining magnates again formulated 
their demands for facilities to “ compel” the Kaffirs “to recognise 
the dignity of labour”—at reduced wages for soul-less gold- 
grabbers! But the Commission very properly reported that they 
‘cannot recommend any measure which would be equivalent to forced 
labour, neither can they recommend the imposition of a higher tax 
upon the Kaffirs,” and they farther reported against “ the desirability 
of establishing locations for Kaffirs close to the mines.” 

Indeed, in view of the conditions laid down in our Treaties with 
the South African Republic, it is difficult to see how the Commission 
could have reported otherwise, even had they so desired. In 
the Sand River Convention (1852), it is agreed that no slavery 
is or shall be permitted or practised in the country north of the 
Vaal River by the emigrant farmers. By the Convention of 
Pretoria (1881) these provisions are reaffirmed, and it is agreed that 
no slavery, or apprenticeship partaking of slavery, will be tolerated by 
the Government of the Republic. The declaration was renewed in 
the Convention of London (1884); bat, whether by accident or design, 
it would not appear to have been contained in the treaty that 
bronght to a close the war of 1899-1902. 

The Randlords, foiled in their attempts both to coerce and to buy 
the Boer Government, finally determined to call in “the Imperial 
factor,” and, thanks to the persuasive powers of the “ Hawkesley 
dossier,” as applied to Mr. Chamberlain ; thanks to the “ chartering ” 
of a lying Press; thanks to a huge bogus petition presented to her 
late Majesty, the Jameson Raid, amidst much waving of the ‘‘ greatest. 
commercial asset ia the world,” blossomed into an Imperial Raid. 

The war, estimated to take 30,000 men three months and to cost. 
£10,000,000, took more than ten times 30,000 men nearly three 
years, and cost twenty-five times £10,000,000; while there lie buried 
beneath the veldt 25,000 British officers and men and 5000 burghers, 
and in the Concentration Camps—the ‘“‘ Cemetery Camps ”—some 
20,000 Boer women and children! 

Tn 1900, aseoon as Lord Milner took the helm, Kaffir wages were- 
reduced by one-half. A shortage of labour naturally resulted, and to- 
remedy this Lord Milner, in August 1902, promulgated an Ordinance 
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imposiog an annual capitation-tax of £2.on every male adult native, 
and. a farther. tax of £2 on every. wife beyond the first:a native might 
shave, . But the Randlords had failed to break down the “ tribal 
agricultural life” of the Kaffirs, and, in spite of the capitation-tax, 
the natives were able to set them at defiance. 

‘Strangely enough, this strike of the Kaffir miners synchronised 
with the strike of the Denaby miners here at home. The Denaby 
miners had a strong trades union at their backs, the Kaffirs had 
nothing of the kind. Yet the Denaby miners lost while the Kaffirs 
-won their strike, How was this ? 

The Johannesburg Tribune, the labour organ of the Transvaal, 
puts the case very clearly : 


“In the gold mines of the Rand, before the great war,” it tells us, 
“there were some 90,000 black men working, and these men were paid the 
wage of £2 10s. a month. When the war was over, the great mine-owners 
of the Rand all agreed that in future they would only pay these natives 
£1 108. a month. Then, too, like the Denaby miners, these ignorant. 
Kaffirs refused to work, and they stayed in their homes. . . . At last the 
mine-owners of the Rand—the millionaires, the multi-millionaires— 
submitted. They raised the wages of the black miners to £3 a month,,. 
and the black miners, getting all they asked for, poured back to work. 

“So ended the strike of the black miners. 

“And now, what was the reason why the ignorant Kaffir succeeded in 
maintaining his freedom, while the free-born Englishman has to acknow- 
ledge himself a slave ? 

“This it is. When the Kaffir struck work he returned to his kraal. 
There he was part-owner in the tribal lands. He grew maize and 
pumpkins to eat, there was milk and beer for him to drink, and a roof to- 
shelter bim. He did not starve, for he had access to the land, on which 
he could support himself till he cared to go back to work. 

“The free-born Englishman—the Denaby miner—had no land of his. 
own to goto. From that on which he lived he was ejected by the owner. 
He had to work in the mines, on the mine-owners’ terms, or starve. 

“ The land of the Kaffirs belongs to all the Kaffirs. 

“ The land of the English belongs to only a few of the English. 

“‘ That is why the English miner was beaten in the strike and the Kaffir 
succeeded.” 


When wages were raised the Kaffirs came back to the mines in 
greater numbers, but the Rand magnates were by no means satis- 
fied. Their maw is insatiable. Moreover, although wages had been 
increased, there were other causes at work to hinder the return of 
the natives to the Rand. Flogging was general, and the rate of 
mortality was such as to give even the boldest pause. As against a 
mortality in our mines of 1:25 per thoueand, as against a normal 
death-rate among the Kaffirs of 17 per thousand, as against a mor- 
tality at the Kimberley Diamond Mines of 30 per thousand, as 
against a mortality amongst our soldiers during the war of 40 per 
thousand, the native mortality in the Rand mines, from November 
1902 to July 1908, ranged from 449 to 106°7 per thousand, with 
an average death-rate of 70 6 per thousand !_ 
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A “garden city ” death-rate this, my Lord Grey ! 

Still, the natives came to the mines, the numbers increasing from 
35,254 in December 1902, to 52,487 in June 1903, and to about 
70,000 in March of the present year; while there is good reason to 
believe that the number would have been even greater than this 
had not the mine-owners, with ulterior and sinister motives, pur- 
posely retarded the development of the mines.! 

Even if there had been a real shortage of native labour, there 
was plenty of unskilled whits labour to be had. Hundreds of men 
‘who had been “fighting for Queen and country ” while the Rand- 
lords were blabberiag into their soup at Capetown in fear that the 
Buers would destroy their mines, were standing at the street corners, 
out at elbows, and out of work. But “No white man need 
apply !” 

‘‘ Equal rights for all white men?” say you. Oh yes; an equal 
right to stay away! 

And, as for the Britishers already there? Well, if they don’t 
behave themselves, if they don’t order themselves lowly and rever- 
ently to their betters—the German bureaucrat, Lord Milner, and 
the lords of the Rand—they can be expelled the country ! 

“ What! expelled from the country ?” asked a gasping British 
legislator of Mr. Chamberlain, then Dictator to the Colonies. “ Well, 
no,” said Joe, amid guffaws of laughter from the young Tory bloods ; 
“all that was done with them was that they were kept in prison 
till they consented to leave the country of their own accord!” 

“No white men need apply!” The Rand magnates, you see, 
don't like British miners. British miners are trades-vnionists, and, 
as the Randlords told Mr. Chamberlain in the report on the mining 
industry presented to him at Johannesburg, Beit, Wernher, Wolfe, 
Joel, Eckstein, Dunkelsbuhler, Zoeppritz, Reyersbach, Breitmayer, 
Friedlander, Schumacher, Strakosch & Co. (mind the spelling, Mr. 
Printer ; and go slow, Mr. Reader, if you wouldn’t have your jaw in 
a sling for a week!) desire that there shall “ be no opening for the 
trail of the serpent, the formation of labour unions,”* in the Trans- 
vaal. 

The war was ‘“‘a franchise war,’ but the mine-owners have a 
rooted objection against employing workers who are likely to demand 
any voice in the government of the country. 

1 Note the following significant extract from a speech by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick at 
Johannesburg (February 26, 1903): ‘“‘I cannot share the despondency which many 
feel, or affect to feel, regarding the African supply [of labour]. It is perfectly clear 
that the numbers we had before the war have not resurnedto us. In what respects 
are our prospects worse than before? I say they are better—much better. Nor do 
I share the view which some have expressed that to get back to our pre-war position 
of about 100,000 boys would be a calamity, because that would be our sticking-point, 
and because that supply!would be too small for our future needs and yet too large 
to warrant importation of Asiatics.” 

2 How comes it, by-the-bye, that, as the Morning Leader has pointed out, this 


illuminating phrase, though it appears in the Times of February 9, 1903, is omitted 
on page 341 of the Blue-Book, which purports to give the report in full? 
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Read the letter that Mr. Tarbutt, a director of the Consolidated 
Gold Fields Company, wrote to Mr. Cresswell, formerly manager of 
the Village Main Reef Mine. Mr. Cresswell had been foo'ish enough 
to demonstrate the practicability of the economical employment of 
white labour in the mines, and he was dismissed for his pains. 
Here is the letter, dated St. Swithin’s Lane, Jaly 1903: 


“ Dear Mr. Cresswell,—With reference to your trial of white labour for 
surface work on the mines, I have consulted the Consolidated Goldfields 
people, and one of the members of the board of the Village Main Reef has 
consulted Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co., and the feeling seems to be one of 
fear that, having a large number of white men employed on the Rand in 
the position of labourers, the same troubles will arise as are now prevalent 
in the Australian colonies, viz. that the combination of the labouring 
classes will become so strong as to be able to more or less dictate not only 
on the question of wages, but also on political questions by the power of 
their votes when a representative Government is established. 

“Yours sincerely, Percy Tarsutt.”? 


Equally damaging is the utterance of Mr. Rudd: 


“Could we replace 200,000 native workers by 100,000 unskilled whites, 
they would simply hold the government of the country in the hollow of 
their hands, and, without any disparagement to the British labourer, I 
prefer to see the more intellectual section of the community at the helm.” * 


And that of Mr. Henner Jennings (Commissioner of Mines) : 


“White labour must come, it is absolutely inevitable; but I do not 
want to have it come.” ® ' 


While Lord Milner, the egregious public servant who “ does not 
care twopence for the opinions of people (his employers) six or seven 
thousand miles away,” has the audacity to state boldly : 


“We do not want a white proletariat in this country.” 


Mr. Cresswell sent to the 7imes an account of the tests he made 
with white labour in his mine. The results were as follows: 


“ Labour in cyanide works, excluding work of shifting sand still done 
by Kaffirs in 1903: cost per ton in July 1899 (Kaftirs), 53d. per ton; 
cost per ton in July 1903 (Kaffirs nearly all replaced by unskilled whites), 
492d. per ton. 

“Labour in mill: cost per ton in July 1899 (Kaflirs), 4°83d. per ton ; 
cost per ton in July 1903 (Kaffirs replaced by unskilled whites), 4°25d. 
per ton. 

“Cost per ton mined of machine drill contract work on South Reef, 
developing and stoping: in May to August 1899 (with Kaffirs) 7s. 0°64d. 
per ton ; in July and August 1903 (unskilled whites), 6s. 946d. per ton.” 


Of course the magnates have attempted to pooh-pooh these figures; 
but, as Mr. Cresswell says : 


1 Cd. 1895, p. 171. 2 Cd. 1896, p. 65. 
3 Minority Report of Native Labour Commission. 
4 June 2, 1903. Cd. 1895, p. 42. “ 
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_ “They clearly recognise that in trying to prove that a thing is im- 
possible, mountains of evidence on their side can be of no avail against one 
piece-of evidence which they cannot shake, that the thing has been done.” 


. Aye; and done in spite.of every obstacle they could possibly put 
in his way. 

The experience of Australia also shows that it is not too costly to 
work even low-grade mines with white labour alone. In a letter to 
the Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, Acting High Commissioner for South 
Africa, dated October 2, 1903, Mr. Walter J. Studds (Mining Engi- 
neer and Metallurgist), expresses his amazement at the “ amount of 
money. ... expended during the past ten years at mining on the 
Rand, under the designation of ‘ working costs, ” and states that he 
is “‘quite unable to realise how it was possible to squander money 
to this extent, unless both the grossest extravagance and criminal 
incompetence ran riot.” Quoting from an article, “ Working Costs 
in Western Australia,” published in the London Mining Journal of 
August 15, 1903, he shows that in Western Avstralia, in spite of 
most difficult and expensive conditions : 


“very hot and enervating climate, barren arid soil, expensive transport, 
great scarcity of all (water) and almost total absence of fresh water—water 
for the battery and extraction purposes has to be purchased at prices 
ranging from 68. to 10s. per thousand gallons, while water for drinking 
purposes, horses and boilers has to be obtained by the costly but only 
possible method of boiling the salt water. . . .” 


the working costs with all white labour at 1s. 9d, per hour, work 
out at. 20s. per English (long) ton, or 17s. 10d. per American Rand 
(short) ton; whereas on the Rand, with native labour doing the same 
work at 2s. to 2s. 6d. per day of ten hours, the working costs amount 
to 33s. 7°2d. per Eaglish ton, or 30s. per American ton. 

And he then adds: 


“‘T have the honour to suggest that, if those at present controlling and 
managing this industry cannot mine and treat these ores for less than 30s. 
per (short) ton with the present cheap native labour (without Chinamen), 
the Government of the Transvaal undertake this work for them at that 
price, handing over to the local representatives of the shareholders the 
value of all gold recovered in excess of this amount. Under competent 
management all white men could be employed and paid 20s. per day of 
ten hours, and the Government make a profit of about 2s. 6d. per ton, 
which, on an estimated output of thirty-two million tons of ore, five years 
hence, will yield a profit of £4,000,000 per annum, or if employing one 
white man at 20s. to every eight Kaflirs (the proportion under normab 
conditions) at 2s. 6d. per day, a profit of about 17s. 6d. per ton, which, on 
the above estimated thirty-two million tens annual output, would yield 
profit of £28,000,000 per annum.” 


Mr. Stuadds prefers all white labour for working the mines, 
because, as he points out, “the Transvaal would become one of 
the most presperous Colonies of the Empire, if say 400,000 white 
men were employed at Rand mining . . . earning 20s. and spend- 
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ing, say, 10s. per day, equal to a spending power of £200,000 per 
day, or (200,000 x 313) £62,600,000 per annum.” This would 
constitute a splendid market for our home manufactures; and, 
while the presence of so many British miners in the Transvaal 
would tend to settle many political difficulties, their going to South 
Africa would also greatly relieve the labour market in this country 
and tend to raise wages at the expense of mineral rents and royal- 
tier, &e. 

Bat no, the Rand magnates, with dividends ranging in some cases 
from 100 to 180 per cent., and with the price of their £1 shares 
nearing £20,) cannot afford white labour, and so John Chinaman 
is to be “dumped” into South African compounds by the hundred 
thousand. “The old world,” as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
put it, “is to be called in to redress the balance of the new.” 

This means the abandonment of all hope of ever making the 
Transvaal a truly British Colony, and it also means restricting very 
materially the market for our goods. For John Chinaman, as they 
say in Australis, “ can live on the smell of an oil-rag per week” ; 
and he will save up by far the greater part of his munificent wage 
of 7d. to 1s. per day and take it back to China with him. 

The proposal to import Chinese labour was met by a storm of 
protest. 

Speaking at Johannesburg on January 17, 1903, Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself said (7%mes report) : 

“The overwhelming popular opinion of the colony was opposed to the 


importation of native labour. (Loud cheers.) The other great colonies 
regarded that step as retrograde and dangerous.” 


And again, in the House of Commons, July 27, 1903, he said: 


“. . . the opinion of the Transvaal is hostile to the introduction of 
Asiatic labour. ... And so long as the opinion of the Transvaal is 
hostile, the right hon. gentlemen may rest perfectly satisfied that I shall 


ite Mr. F. Mackarness, M.P., gives the following table in a letter to the Daily 
ews : 


The Crown Reef from 1893 to 1903 paid 
-an average annual dividend of 126} p.c. 
Its £1 shares stand to-day at £16. 

The Ferreira from 1891 to 1903, 1797; p.c. 
Its £1 shares stand to-day at £19. 

The Wemmer from 1895 to 1903, 132 p.c. 
Its £1 shares stand to-day at £10. 

The Meyer and Charlton from 1892 to 
1903, 465 p.c. Its £1 shares stand 
to-day at £5. 

The New Primrose from 1891 to 1903, 
364 p.c. Its £1 shares stand to-day 
at £3}4. 

The Robinson Gold- Mining from 1893 to 
1903, 10;4 p.c. Its £5 shares stand 
to-day at £9}. 

The Langlaate Estate from 1891 to 1903, 


31} p.c. Its £1 shares stand to-day - 


at £3§ 


The Jubilee from 1891 to 1903, 764 p.c. 
Its £1 shares stand to-day at £33. 

The Henry Nourse from 1896 to 1903, 
66% p.c. Its £1 shares stand to-day 
at £84. 

The Geldenhuis Deep from 1897 to 1903, 
43 p.c. Its £1 shares stand to-day at 
£10. 

The May Consolidated from 1895 to 1903, 
20 p.c. Its £1 shares stand to-day at 


£3h}. 

The City and Subarban from 1896 to 
1903, 10 p.c. Its £4 shares stand to- 
day at £75. 

The y Bee from 1893 to 1903, 36% p.c. 
Its £1 shares stand to-day at £69. 

The, Rose Deep from 1898 to 1903, 334 
p-c. Its £1 shares stand to-day at 
£74... 
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not assent to it ; and I shall certainly not be a party to imposing it est 
@ hostile majority.” 


He added further that he had informed Lord Milner 


“that before I assented to any introduction of Asiatic labour, Chinese or 
Indian, I must have reasonable proof that it was a policy which the 
Transvaal, if a self-governing colony, would approve.” 

One can understand now why Mr. Chamberlain embarked s0 
suddenly on his ragiog and tearing fiscal propaganda. He realised 
that a lightning-conductor was a vital necessity, and he desired to 
sever himself from the Government before they incurred the odium 
of forcing Chinese labour on an unwilling colony and an unwilling 
Empire. 

A chartered Press met the meetings of protest with a conspiracy 
of silence ; the Rand magnates used all their arts—the breaking 
up of opposition meetings by gangs of roughs hired at 15s. per 
head, the organisirg of bogus petitions, and packed pro-Chinese 
meetings, &:.; while Lord Milner, for his part, set up a Labour 
Commission, and, in the words of the Zimes, “thus the path was 
prepared officially for the introduction of Chinese labour.” 

The Commission was formed on the lines of the Brummagem 
Tariff Commission. Four of its members took a leading part in 
organising the Jamescn Raid ; and, as the South African Guardian, 


@ new democratic weekly, puts it: 


‘‘The appointment of nine avowed advocates of Chinese labour to a Com- 
mission of thirteen left little to chance, and when one of the four under- 
went a sudden conversion before any evidence had been led, and another 
resigned in protest, assurance was made doubly sure.” 


The findings of the majority of the Commission, never for a 
moment in doubt, were that the demand for native labour in the 
‘Transvaal, for agriculture, for mining, and for other industries, 
including railways, was “ greatly in excess of the present supply,” 
and “ will greatly increase.” The demand for the mining industry 
was found to be about 129,000 labourers in excess of the available 
supply, and it ‘was estimated that the mines on the Witwaters- 
rand alone will require, within the next five years, an additional 
supply of 196,000 labourers”; while the Commission reported that 
“there is no adequate supply of labour in Central and Southern 
Africa to meet the above requirements.” 

Not a word about Chinese labour. The Commission simply con- 
fined itself to showing that there was no other avenue of escape for 
the gold-mining industry ! 

This report was quickly followed by the passing of an Ordinance 
by Lord Milner’s nominees, the Legislative Council, ‘ to regulate the 
introduction into the Transvaal of unskilled non-European 
labourers”; } and this his Majesty’s Government, in spite of strongly 


1 Note the omission of the word “ Chinese.” 
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worded protests from all our self-governing Colonies, has decided 
“ not to disallow.” 

The flooding of the Transvaal labour market by the importation, 
assisted or otherwise, of free Chinese labour would be bad enough. 
All fair-minded men would revolt at such wholesale “ black- 
legging”; for, as Dr. Pearson writes in his National Life and 
Character : 

‘No one in California or Australia, where the effects of Chinese com- 
petition have been studied, has, I believe, the smallest doubt that Chinese 
labourers, if allowed to come in freely, could starve all the white men in 


either country out of it, or force them to submit to harder work and a 
much lower standard of wage.” 


But the importation of free Chinese labourers would not suit?the 
book of the millionaires. 

Had they wanted free Asiatic labourers they could have obtained 
from British India an ample supply of coolies to work in the mines. 
Such coolies, however, would be British subjects, and as such would 
have rights that would conflict with their effective exploitation at 
the hands of the Randlords. 

What the millionaires want is, in the words of the 7imes Mining 
Correspondent, November 11, 1903, “muscular machinery.” As 
Major Maurice Heany, a director of the Eagle-Vulture Mines and 


other Rhodesian properties,’ stated years ago, when the importation 
of Asiatics was first mooted : 


“The Chinaman, if he comes, must come as a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water—as nearly a beast of burden as it is possible to make the human 
animal—and when his task is done he must go.” ' 


Such is their ideal! And to that end the Ordinance provides : 


“Section 9.—Jntroduction of labourers subject to conditions. 

“The introduction of labourers shall be subject to the following condi- 
tions, which shall be embodied in the contract between the importer and 
the labourers : 

“(a) That so long as the labourer remains in this colony he shall be 
employed only on unskilled labour in the exploitation of minerals within 
the Witwatersrand District . . 

‘“‘(b) That he shall only serve the person introducing him or any other 
person who has obtained a licence under this Ordinance to introduee 
labourers, and to whom the rights of such first- mentioned person under 
the contract may be lawfully transferred . 

‘“‘(c) That on the termination by effluxion of shee or otherwise of the 
contract or a renewal thereof, the labourer shall be returned without 
delay at the expense of the importer to his country of origin. 

“Section 14.—Labourer not allowed to trade, or to acquire lease, or hold 
land. 

“ No liquor, mining, trading, general dealer, importer, hawker, or other 
licence whatever sha!l be granted to any labourer or to any person on 
behalf of or “as agent or trustee for any labourer ; nor shall it be lawful 
for any labourer to acquire, lease, or hold, either directly or indirectly 


1 Talics mine. 
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be. responsible for, any house, land, building, or fixed property, or any 
mynpacht, claim, stand, or any right whatever to minerals or precious 
stones, either in his own name or in the name of any person on behalf or 
as agent or trustee for him.” 


In short, the imported Chinaman shall work. only for the Rand- 
jiords, nor sha!l he by any means. whatsoever become possessed of 
any land, lest he be enabled to employ himself and so become as 
independent of the mine-owners as, by reason of their tribal agri- 
cultural system, are the Kaffirs. . 

Other sections provide that : 


“ Any labourer who shall desert from the service of his employer or 
shall refuse to work for him when required to do so, or who shall unlaw- 
fully absent himself from work, or who shall perform any work or carry 
on any business other than that of unskilled labour in the exploitation of 
minerals, or who shall enter the service of any person to whom his con- 
tract has not been lawfully transferred under this Ordinance, shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding £25, and in default of payment, imprisonment not 
exceeding two months. 

“Any person who shall harbour or conceal any labourer who has deserted 
from the service of his importer, or who has committed any breach of this 
Ordinance, or who shall aid and abet any labourer to desert, as aforesaid, 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £50, and, in default of payment, im- 
prisonment not exceeding three months.! 

“‘ No labourer introduced under this Ordinance shall leave the premises 
on which he is employed without a permit in the form, and containing the 
particulars. prescribed by regulations signed by some person authorised 
thereto by the importer, provided that no such permit shall authorise the 
absence of such labourer from such premises for more than forty-eight 
hours from the time when it was issued. 

“The said permit shall bear the date and hour on which and the periods 
for which it was issued, and also the name of the labourer to whom it was 
issued, with his registered number, and shall not authorise the labourer to 
go outside the Witwatersrand district. 

“ Labourers shall reside on the premises on which they are employed, 
and shall be provided with accommodation which in the opinion of the 
superintendent is sufficient and suitable, and shall be in charge of a 
manager appointed by the importer and approved of by the superin- 
tendent.” 


The system is, in short, chattel slavery masked as contract 
labour. 


Indeed it was left to the Chinese Minister, Chang Ta-ién, to 
suggest the very necessary provisions : 


‘that the person styled “ the importer” shall be a bond fide employer of 
labour, and not a mere dealer or speculator in labour, and that the transfer 
or assignment of the labourer shall only be made with the consent of the 


immigrant and the approval of the Consul or Consular Agent of his 
country.” 


Failing this, as Chang Ta-ién very rightly points out, there is 
nothing to “prevent the immigrant being made a mere chattel or 
article of commerce.” 


1 Practically a re-enactment of the Fugitive Slave Laws. 
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Farther, it was left to the Chinese Minister to urge that: 


“Tn no case shall it be allowable for the employer or his servant to 
inflict corporal punishment on the immigrant, and any violation of this 
provision shall be punishable at law as a common assault.” 


Our new Colonial Secretary, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, has given the 
necessary assurances on these points; but official assurances in 
regard to such matters are not, as arale, worth very much. Indeed, 
it is but too probable that even the most stringent legislation would 
prove unavailing, co long as the Randlords rule the Transvaal. 

Our Colonial Secretary regards-as “‘ nauseous” any.reference to 
conscience in respect to this question, and to: liken the proposed 
indenture system to slavery is to him like a red rag toa bull. But, in 
trath, what difference there is between Chinese contract labour under 
this Ordinance and Negro chattel slavery, as it existed in the 
Southern States of America, is all to the advantage of the Negro. 


(To be continued.) 





ONE-SIDED FREE TRADE. 


I. 


Ir is unfortunate that a large part of the present controversy centres 
round points which have little bearing on the main question at 
issue. Protectionists, on the one hand, rely largely on attempts to 
prove that foreign tariffs have injured our export trade, and pass 
lightly over the second, and vastly more important, step in their proof, 
namely, that these injuries can be remedied or prevented by the 
adoption of a counter tariff. The Free Traders, again, instead of 
concentrating their defence on the second question, where they 
possess an overwhelming advantage, have rather weakened their 
position, from the controversial point of view, by seeking to minimise 
the harm inflicted by hostile tariffs. After all due allowance has 
been made, it must be admitted that our export trade has grown 
much less rapidly than it would have done had it not been hampered 
by duties. However, waiving the objection that prosperity cannot 
be measured merely by export trade, let us consider the next 
question, as to how a country may guard against these injuries, such 
as they are, by resorting to import duties of its own. 

The commercial relations of a trading country with its neighbours 
may be classified broadly under four types, though there are, of 
course, innumerable cases lying between these and merging into them 
by imperceptible gradations. We might have: (1) a Free-Trade 
country trading with a group of Free-Trade countries ; (2) a protected 
country trading with protected countries; (3) a Free-Trade country 
trading with protected countries; or (4) a protected country trading 
with Free-Trade countries. 

Now, though Mr. Chamberlain and almost all his supporters have 
repeatedly declared in the clearest terms that the first type is the 
one which they regard as most desirable, provided it could be 
attained, most of their arguments, carried to their logical conclusion, 
are wholly in favour of the last. If there be anything in the con- 
siderations they urge, then such a country would be in a most 
enviable position, and might flourish exceedingly at the expense of 
its neighbours, This is a point worth dwelling on had our object 
been merely to expose the logical weakness of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
case, but it is hardly relevant to our present topic. As we are 
little likely to see the first set of conditions realised in the near 
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future, and still less likely to occupy the happy position of the last, 
we are left practically with a choice between the second and the 
third. It is with this point that Mr. Balfour has professed to deal 
in his Insular Free Trade, but, as he has misapprehended the real 
issue, his argument has little force. For example, discussing the 
nature of the injury done to a Free-Trade country through the adop- 
tion of Protection by its neighbours, he says: ‘“ Presumably such a 
country bears its share in the general economic loss which the wide- 
spread adoption of a bad fiscal system inflicts on the world at large. 
Does it in addition suffer any special loss? This is in other words 
to ask what is the special value to a F'ree-T'rade country of open 
markets.” (Insular Free Trade, p. 10.) 

Far from being one question stated in different words, these are 
two perfectly distinct questions. To ask whether such a country 
suffers in addition any special loss, is really to compare the relative 
advantages of our second hypothetical case and of our third; that is 
to say, would the country referred to secure herself against any 
special loss by adopting Protection as well as the others? This is by 
no means the same thing as asking what is tke special valuo to a 
Free-Trade country of open markets; but rather how far she could 
compensate herself for the obstacles to her exports by putting 
similar obstacles in the way of her imports. 

This curious confusion renders much of Mr. Balfour’s argument 
quite ineffective. There remain, however, several serious considera- 
tions raised by Mr. Balfour and Professor Ashley which really bear 
some relation to the changed conditions insisted on so strongly in all 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, and which are free from the extrava- 
gances of the latter’s doctrines about imports and employment. It 
is true that many of the Cobdenites believed themselves within sight 
of an era of universal Free Trade, and this mistake is supposed to 
invalidate the whole of their case. Free Trade theory, we are told, 
is unassailable so long as we have real Free Trade all round ; but now 
that we see all nations but ourselves settling down to a fixed policy 
of Protection, such theories fail completely in their application to 
new and unforeseen facts. On this point it is worth quoting the 
opinion of Professor Patten, a well-known American Protectionist. 
Discussing the reasons which should deter America from copying our 
policy, he says : 


‘The success of this experiment in England was due to particular 
causes which cannot have much force in America at the present time. 
Previous to that time there had been no Free-Trade nation, and all 
civilised countries needed a world’s market. We all gain by having the 
various national economies brought into contact along many lines. This 
was impossible so long as every nation followed a restrictive policy. 
England was the first nation to open up a world’s market, and, as a result, 
not only all England became more prosperous, but all other nations 
acquired an advantage from the free markets of England. The world now 

VoL. 161.—No. 5. 2. 
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has such a market. A second market of the same kind would not have 
that effect on the development of industry that followed on the opening 
of the English markets. One nation may make a great gain by putting 
itself in contact with other civilisations and becoming a market for their 
surplus ; but a second nation would find the field occupied.” 


Among the objections raised by Mr. Balfour and Professor Ashley 
to our present policy of free imports there are three on which they 
lay great stress, and it is with these that it is proposed to deal in 
the remaining sections of this paper. 


II. 


If the countries from which we at present draw our supplies of 
food and raw material adhere to their policy of developing manu- 
factures and thus altering artificially the balance between the two 
great branches of industry (viz., agriculture and manufactures), a 
time must come when these countries will have little or no surplus 
of raw material or food to send us; we shall thus find ourselves in 
the position of being unable to obtain our supplies of these goods, or 
of having to offer our own products at a great sacrifice in order to 
induce the foreigner to sell. The process of adjustment to these 
new conditions will necessarily be a painful one; and, as our home 
supplies of food can only be increased at a higher relative cost, 
owing to the law of diminishing returns, this adjustment may involve 
the forced emigration of a large part of our population before we can 
approach the stage of being a self-sufficient community. 

Of the three objections this is by far the most important. I have 
stated it in its strongest form, and, as it seems to me, in a way 
which exactly represents Mr. Balfour’s main contention. It is 
difficult, indeed, not to be struck by its force, for it points to what 
every one must recognise as a real danger should the protectionist 
zeal of other nations continue unabated ; one, moreover, which no 
fiscal system can provide against. We might, it is true, lessen the 
abruptness of the change by taking measures now to make ourselves 
self-sufficient. Since, however, it is as difficult to forecast the 
economic as the political future, it would be folly to anticipate an 
evil which, after all, is as yet problematical. Nor is this the remedy 
that Mr. Balfour and his supporters urge. Their hope lies in the 
Colonies. If we can induce the Colonies to forego their aspirations 
after manufactures and to enter upon a system of preferential trade, 
with low duties within the Empire and a tariff against all outsiders, 
we may yet save the situation. If, on the other hand, we reject 
Canada’s present overtures, she will either imitate the example of 
the United States in starting industries of her own behind a tariff 
wall, or end by being absorbed by her mighty neighbour. In the 
event of our acceptance Canada will consent to remain an essentially 
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agricultural country. We shall not, as Cobden hoped, remain the 
workshop of the world, but we can at least become the workshop of 
the Empire. While our colonists dig, delve and plough for us, we 
shall spin and weave for them, and thus with Free Trade within the 
Empire we can afford to watch with indifference the rising tariffs 
of our rivals. This is very plausible, and it should be carefully 
noted that Mr. Balfour seems to regard the real difficulty as being 
not to dispose of our exports, but to obtain our imports, thus giving 
his sanction to the Cobdenite maxim so much scoffed at by Pro- 
tectionists: ‘‘Take care of the imports, and the exports will take 
care of themselves.” 
Within this reasoning, however, there lurks a deadly dilemma 
which Protectionists either fail to see or purposely ignore. The 
whole case, as we have seen, rests upon the assumption that we can 
persuade Canada that her interest lies in Free Trade—or, at least, 
preferential trade—with the Mother Country. She must be content 
to remain a wheat-growing region, and take her manufactures largely 
from us. Now a protective tariff—a “ scientific” one, if you like— 
with its consequent development of manufactures, must either be a 
good thing or not. If it is a good thing—and Protectionists never 
tire of dwelling on the prosperity that tariffs have brought to foreign 
countries in general, and to the United States in particular—then 
we are asking Canada to abandon a policy which would bring her 
the same priceless benefits that it has brought to her next-door 
neighbour; we are asking her to sacrifice herself on the altar of 
Imperial loyalty, and we should be at her mercy should she ever 
change her mind and withdraw the boon. For no government can 
pledge itself for future generations in such a vital question of national 
policy. Our position would still be one of unstable equilibrium and 
of the most helpless dependence. If,on the other hand, a tariff with 
all its accompaniments is a bad thing, then we are offering Canada a 
costly bribe to adopt a system which is greatly to her own advantage, 
and to which eventually she would doubtless have recourse when she 
had seen the error of her ways. Moreover,should the price of American 
wheat rise—as Protectionists assure us it must—owing partly to the 
gradual exhaustion of the soil, partly to the demand of an increased 
manufacturing population in the States, this rise would of itself give 
@ sufficient inducement to the Canadian grower to extend the area 
of cultivation, and the required result would thus be brought about 
without any fiscal legerdemain, The moral, then, is plain ; if strict 
Protection becomes a permanent part of the policy of foreign nations, 
and if regions not hitherto protected continue to come under their 
control, the industrial prosperity of this country must decline, and 
no manipulation of tariffs can stay this process, but, on the contrary, 
may accelerate it. Further, by giving our adhesion to the pro- 
tectionist creed, we shall greatly weaken and discourage the forces 
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which in foreign countries are making for Free Trade, and which 
perhaps are stronger than our alarmists suspect. Circumstances 
have quite changed, they tell us, within thirty years. They may 
change again; and if universal Free Trade is the best system, as 
they all profess to believe, it is not altogether absurd to hope that 
foreign nations at length may come to recognise the fact. 


III. 


The second question is considerably less vital than the one just 
discussed, but both Mr. Balfour and Prof. Ashley deal with it at 
some length, and it is one that will appeal even more directly to 
the business community. One of the prominent features of present- 
day industrial conditions is certainly the great amount of fixed 
capital employed, and this change may quite well modify to some 
extent the course of international trade. It is claimed that this 
new condition, taken in conjunction with what has been termed the 
‘law of increasing return” in manufactures, renders it possible for 
protected countries to ruin the industries of Free-Trade countries. 
If the German manufacturers, for example, have the home market 
secured to them by a duty, while the British market lies open as 
well, they are enabled to raise their output and so obtain all the 
economies of production on a greater scale. Thus not only can 
they undersell the British manufacturer in his own market, but 
they can at the same time oust him from foreign markets where he 
has hitherto had it all his own way. The charges, besides, for 
fixed capital are almost independent of output, and provided the 
duty enables the German manufacturer to reap the whole benefit of 
a good year, it pays him in times of depression to dispose of his 
goods abroad at any price that will cover wages and material, and 
leave a margin, however small. This latter is the celebrated 
“ dumping” argument. 

As regards the first advantage, it is clear that the value of a 
market to a trader varies directly as the extent of that market, and 
inversely as the number of competitors supplying it. Consequently, 
the advantage of the greater market may be lost by the number of 
rivals attracted into that trade by the high prices. The trade may 
be divided up to such an extent that a high tariff cannot make it 
advantageous even for the producer, much less for the consumer. 
Though the total output is large, the output of the individual 
manufacturer may be so limited by competition as to admit of few 
of the economies that a large scale of production renders possible. 
Protectionists here point to the tendency of the larger businesses to 
absorb or kill out the smaller, the climax being the formation of a 
kartel or a trust. The latter form of organisation, so far as the 
profit comes from economies in production resulting from unified 
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management, might conceivably be a benefit to the community as a 
whole. The kartel, on the other hand, being primarily an associa- 
tion of producers for the purpose of keeping up prices, and offering 
few facilities for lowering costs, any extra gain must come out of 
the pockets of other sections of the community. Prof. Ashley 
seems to recognise the important difference between high profits 
that result from high prices and those that result from low costs, 
and he would fain convince us that the latter are espocially fostered 
by Protection. But the evidence he offers is quite insufficient. It 
is easy to show that a particular industry would benefit by an 
import duty on its own product; what Protectionists really have to 
show is that this gain is not merely at the expense of other industries 
or other classes of the people, and that similar protection could be 
extended to the remaining branches of industry without cancelling 
the initial advantage to the first. Now, by laying such stress on 
the part that dumping plays in one-sided Free Trade, Protectionists 
virtually give away this part of their case. ‘Slaughter prices” for 
export mean higher prices maintained against the home consumer, 
and thus the economies resulting from the larger scale of production 
go to benefit the foreigner. In view of the assertion that Pro- 
tection increases the national income, or aggregate wealth available 
for distribution among the members of a community, the following 
quotation from Professor Ashley is of interest, containing, as it 
does, a frank admission of the real nature of dumping. The italics 
are mine: 

* When the home market is the chief permanent outlet for the product, 
a considerable immediate temporary loss may be quite worth suffering in 
order to avoid the greater loss of lower domestic prices and their subse- 
quent slower recovery. Jt is only another form of the same policy of re- 
stricting the supply which used to lead the Dutch merchants in the East 
Indies to destroy part of the spice crop when the market was in danger of 
glut."—(The Tariff Problem, p. 86.) 

It would seem, then, that the process of “ relieving the market” 
by dumping is really equivalent to the destruction of a quantity of 
wealth, so far as the dumping country is concerned, and constitutes 
pro tanto @ diminution of the national income measured in com- 
modities. This is an apt illustration of the real character of 
Protection, viz., an enhancement of values caused by a limitation 
of quantity; an apparent increase, an actual decrease, of wealth. 
In technical language, the rise in marginal value, resulting from 
the diminished supply, may render the total value greater than 
before. 


IV. 


Besides curtailing our exports and enabling the foreigner to 
invade our home market, foreign tariffs are supposed to possess the 
further power of altering the character of our industries. While 
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those that we have come to regard as our staples, ¢y., the textile, 
and the iron and steel trades are slowly yielding to unfair competi- 
tion, there is a class of industries that are growing steadily. Of 
these the chief are apparel and slops; jam, pickles, &c.; oil and 
floor cloth ; caoutchouc manufactures; soap; furniture and up- 
holstery wares; cordage and twine. Professor Ashley considers 
that all these represent a lower grade of industry. They are carried 
on largely by means of sweated labour. Some are unhealthy in 
their nature, or by reason of the long hours and the overcrowded 
garret workshops where the work is performed. All agree in being 
poorly paid and requiring little skill. This change for the worse 
is one of the effects of one-sided Free Trade, and if such forces are 
left unchecked we may quite well see all our skilled trades dis- 
appear and their places taken by unskilled, unhealthy or degrading 
forms of employment that are not worth filching. There is certainly 
no @ priori impossibility in such a case. If foreign nations were to 
form a concerted plan to tax certain of our exports and allow others 
to enter free, they could, no doubt, succeed in largely altering the 
‘distribution of employment in this country, by forcing us to pay 
for our imports in one class of goods rather than another. But 
that such conditions will ever arise is at present so improbable as 
scarcely to merit discussion. Foreign nations appear to be as eager 
to compete with us in apparel and slops as in other articles, and, 
to judge by the duties they levy, evince little desire to be supplied 
by us even with sweated goods. Ready-made clothing can only. 
enter Austria, for example, after paying the duty on the material 
of which it is made, with an added 40 per cent. The additional 
duty levied by other countries varies from 35 per cent. to 400 per 
cent, The great bulk of such exports goes to the Colonies, a fact 
which indicates tnat foreign tariffs are as effective against this class 
of goods as against the others. The value of apparel and slops 
sent to all foreign countries during 1890-1902 averaged only 14 
per cent. of our total export of such goods, and is tending down- 
wards. From 18 per cent. in 1890 the percentage fell to 14 per 
cent. in 1900. In 1902 it was only 11 per cent. As if to cap 
the absurdity of Professor Ashley’s contention we find from the 
Statistical Abstract that the German export of “wearing apparel” 
largely exceeds our export of ‘‘ apparel and slops.” France is not 
far behind with “apparel.” These names may not include quite 
the same categories of goods, but even making allowance for con- 
siderable differences on that score, the amounts tell strongly against 
the presumption that we are being forced down to lower grades of 
industry by the deliberate policy of our rivals. All the products 
that Professor Ashley mentions formed in 1902 less than 3 per 
cent. of our total exports of manufactured goods. Yet this small 
figure causes dismay among the advocates of Protection. 
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“ England, with a lessening hold on the industries that require 
skill and cultivate independence, is turning apparently more and 
more to occupations in which it has ‘a differential advantage’ over 
America and her colonies in the presence of a mass of cheap, low- 
grade and docile labour.” (The Tariff Problem, p. 110.) 

The growth of these industries even within such narrow limits may 
or may not be an unhealthy sign, but the attempt to connect this 
phenomenon with the want of a tariff must rest upon something 
more than a mere post hoc ergo propter hoc argument. Economic 
phenomena at the best are so complex that any attempt to arrive 
at the causal relations by this rough and ready empirical method is 
of little value. When the warping effect of political opinions and 
private interests is taken into account, it will be seen that the only 
result of such attempts is to discourage real investigation, and in 
place of Economic Science to substitute Economic Claptrap, exem- 
plified so constantly in the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain, 


W. M. Licurtsopy. 





FISCAL FALLACIES. 


II. TARIFF RESTRICTIONS AND INDUSTRIAL 
SUPREMACY. 


Wirn the means of enlightenment now at the disposal of the 
people it is truly remarkable to observe the amount of popular 
ignorance still prevalent regarding those economic disturbances 
persistently agitating the community and steadily contributing to 
the social problems that are sapping the foundations of society. 
Although it is probably undesirable to reflect too harshly upon the 
conduct of those whose educational opportunities were limited, as 
were also their subsequent means of enlightening themselves as to 
the demerits of the conditions by which they are environed, the 
political vagaries of those individuals better circumstanced are 
entirely subject to criticism and reprehension. The relations of 
capital and labour have ever been a fruitful source of recrimination 
and contention. There are probably few other subjects before the 
public at the present time so little understood and, consequently, 
more fiercely debated. ‘The tongue and pen of misrepresentation 
have been vigorously and freely exercised, to the confusion of 
intelligence, and many incomprehensible delusions have been circu- 
lated by the breath of popular applause. All this is highly 
detrimental to the national prosperity, and gives opportunity for 
those gusts of passion that demolish the patiently constructed 
fabric of civilisation and social progress. It is an evil thing to 
contemplate, but we are fully assured that, meantime, there appear 
no bounds to the vaulting ambition and avarice of the plutocracy, 
as there are evidently no limits to the expansion of ignorance and 
credulity now prevalent. 

It is freely asserted, and even in certain quarters accepted as an 
established doctrine, that the prohibition, or restricted importation 
into this country, of all articles of foreign manufacture would 
greatly favour the national industries, and create incalculable 
benefits for the working classes. The assumption is founded on a 
great delusion and sometimes a wilful deception which deserves to 
be unsparingly combated and demolished. The prosperity of the 
working classes will never be secured by the schemes of the Pro- 
tectionist capitalists. The ambitions of the manufacturers would 
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transform the British nation into the workshop of the world. But 
with all their acuteness they have seemingly been possessed by an 
evil dream which is likely to result in a malevolent nightmare. 

There is an aspect of our industrial system whose consideration is 
very important to the elucidation of the subject, although seldom 
referred to by the practical politician. Every person at all 
acquainted with the present state of the labouring classes must be 
aware that the changes effected in our economic and social relations 
by the introduction of the manufacturing system have now entirely 
deprived the wives and children of the peasantry of the employment 
upon which they were formerly able to subsist, besides augmenting 
the domestic comforts. The handicraftsman finds little remunerative 
employment to occupy his industry in the rural districts. The 
artisans of the towns are not much better situated. The introduc- 
tion and general use of labour-saving machinery has created a 
surplus population for whose employment there is now no adequate 
or profitable demand. They but deceive themselves, however, who 
imagine that the unemployed surplus will ever be absorbed by the 
application of Protection. The entire history of our industrial 
system is opposed to the unwarrantable assumption. 

At a period, not very remote, the manufactures of this country 
were entirely domestic. There were then no large establishments 
in which mechanical contrivances were steadily supplanting the 
necessity for manual labour. In the farmhouses and cottages of 
the country parishes were fabricated almost every article of clothing 
and domestic necessary which the community required. Under 
such simple conditions a family, instead of being a barden, was a 
distinct advantage to the household. With the exception of the 
few first years of infancy the children did not depend entirely for 
support upon the labour of the single parent. Instead, at a very 
early age, they began to contribute something towards their own 
maintenance. But the introduction of machinery and the develop- 
ment of the factory system gradually diminished, and have now 
utterly annihilated, the opportunity for all kinds of domestic manu- 
facture. The wheel is silent in the vale, the bench is unoccupied 
and the ring of the anvil unheard, and all the offspring of the 
labourer, however industriously inclined, are now entirely dependent 
upon the father’s wages for support. We are not advocating a 
return to the ancient and now obsolete system, which is alike 
impossible and undesirable, but simply instancing the industrial 
conditions under which the former generations toiled and 
struggled for a humble competence. 

It has to be remembered always that the development of our 
present industrial and social system has been a process of con- 
siderable time and mutation. Owing to various causes, this country 
was particularly well circumstanced in obtaining a pre-eminent 
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position in the markets of the world. In the application of 
machinery to manufacturing processes the British people were then 
in advance of other countries. Their exertions to become the 
universal providers, and even to compel the foreign purchasers to 
buy their goods, was earlier in point of time and more successfal in 
practical effect than those of other nations, This enabled the 
British manufacturer, for a time, to undersell all rivals, and by 
degrees to dominate the markets through obtaining a monopoly of 
supplying the great body of purchasers of cheap articles who had in 
former times been customers for the wrought goods of other 
industrial countries. This additional demand to supply the foreign 
markets minimised for a time the inevitable effects of machinery in 
throwing the industrial population out of employment. The 
increased demand for manufactured commodities to be exported 
absorbed in a measure the surplus human labour which would 
otherwise have been displaced by machinery. But even with these 
advantages there was a considerable amount of disturbance in the 
labour market. It has to be recollected that by the aid of 
machinery a single individual was capable of performing as much 
work as formerly had occupied the energies of several times that 
number. The foreign markets, however, absorbed the greater 
portion of the increase in our industrial produce. Consequently the 
people of this country then imagined that they had certainly secured 
the millennium of trade monopoly. But it was the phantasy only 
of a dream which was to be cruelly shattered. 

That portion of our manufacturing superiority over all rivals 
which sprung from certain adventitious circumstances was 1eces- 
sarily of a fleeting character. Every observant and reasonable 
individual saw plainly that it would diminish and cease with the 
causes which gave it existence and temporary expansion. Although 
the British capitalist prospered greatly for a time from the circum- 
stance of having cheapened goods by abridging manual labour with 
mechanical contrivances, it was unreasonable to expect that this 
advantage should last for ever. It was but natural that other 
nations, also burdened by a surplus population thrown out of 
employment mainly by our capture of the markets, should be 
stimulated to exertion, and endeavour to better our example. The 
States of Europe and America, relieved from the artificial trammels 
of war, have consolidated their energies, and are now successfully 
competing with us in the various fields of industrial and commercial 
rivalry. They, in their turn, introduced machinery, and have 
gradually acquired a superiority of skill in its application which 
now enables some of them to dominate the vantage ground to the 
detriment of the British capitalist. Manufactures can now be 
fabricated as economically, more expeditiously, and with even less 
expense in human labour in other countries than our own. Other 
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nations have now learnt to produce commodities even cheaper and 
better than those with which we used to supply them. In this 
manner an embargo has been placed upon the expansion of our 
industrial prosperity. The foreigner peremptorily declines to be 
further exploited by the British capitalist, and the working classes 
are awakening to the unpleasant sensations of a social problem. 

As may well be imagined, the privileged plutocracy are undesirous 
of seeing any serious diminution in their personal interests, and 
still strive to maintain the ascendency by some ingenious application 
of artificial restrictions. Strenuous and persevering efforts have 
occasionally been made from interested quarters to persuade: the 
public that the apparent stagnation which now prevails in our 
manufacturing industry arises chiefly, if not exclusively, from the 
operations of a limited system of Free Trade. It is also hinted that 
certain other democratic invasions have contributed something to 
the limitation of capitalistic expansion. Itis likely enough that the 
Protectionists are deceiving themselves in imagining that even the 
imposition of a restrictive tariff will ever again precipitate tke 
country into the class domination of the previous generations ; and 
it is abundantly evident that‘the populace are certainly in error in 
anticipating any appreciable amelioration of their miserable con- 
ditions from the taxation of foreign-grown food-stuffs or even 
imported manufactured articles. 

If a return to Protection and the re-establishment of the old 
system offered any reasonable expectation of employment and the 
means of subsistence for the increasing and submerged surplus of 
the population, the obligations of the Parliamentarian would be 
easy and the conduct of the people clear. No considerations of 
sectional interests, not even of the advantages which the consumer 
derives directly from the reduction of prices, should deter the 
country from adopting a measure which would ensure a sufficiency 
of wholesome food, to say nothing of permanent prosperity, to the 
hopeless and starving crowd. But every social economist who has 
scientifically explored the sources of our social problems is fuliy 
convinced that the opinion is erroneous. The prosperity of the 
nation is not to be sought through the gates of Protection, nor 
would even the absolute exclusion of foreign-grown wheat, or wrought 
goods of every description, be likely to produce the effects which 
the proletarian opponents of Free Trade anticipate from the intro- 
duction of any such measure. Indeed, it would be more likely to 
operate severely in an opposite direction. This error of opinion is 
all the more regrettable because it makes them the easy prey of the 
demagogue, and prevents them from exercising their powerful elec- 
toral assistance in the furtherance of schemes which are demonstrably 
in their own favour and that of the general community. Without 
an electorate sufficiently intelligent and resolute in reform to main- 
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tain the proposals, it is in vain for the progressive politician to persist 
in devising and urging the adoption of those domestic measures of 
reform which are absolutely certain and scientifically demonstrable 
to be the most efficient, if not the only, practicable means of reliev- 
ing the despondent forebodings of the populace, and at the same 
time solving the presently persistent unemployed problem. 

There is artificial stagnation enough at the present time, and 
surely the more intelligent portion of the wage-earning populace 
dare not indulge the empty expectation that, under the circum- 
stances, any conceivable change merely in the fiscal policy, either 
of our own or any other country, will ever to any extent revive the 
foreign demand for the produce of our manufacturing industry. 
Still less is there any chance of it supplying employment that will 
permanently absorb that vast surplus of that species of labour 
which now, unhappily, remains unoccupied. The impotence of Pro- 
tection to improve the evil conditions of the proletariat is self-evident, 
while the arguments in opposition are indisputable. One man, 
with the aid of machinery in a large manufactory, will speedily 
produce as large a quantity of wrought commodities as could have 
been fabricated by many persons at home on the old manual system. 
And, with the aid of mechanical invention, the tendency is dis- 
tinctly to still further reduce the necessity for any considerable 
proportion of hired assistance. Indeed, if any mechanical genius 
were successful in the invention of some labour-saving contrivance 
which would satisfactorily serve their purpose, there is no difficulty 
in predicting that the capitalists would cheerfully dispense entirely 
with the human hireling. The interests of the labourer have been 
sacrificed to the money-producing power of machinery for all time, 
and there is certainly no visible evidence to suggest that the 
present race of capitalists are anything more benevolently inclined 
to the distribution of justice than were any of their predecessors. 
How the proposals of the tariff restrictors are to obviate these social 
anomalies passes the wit of any intelligent individual to determine. 
It is here where the Protectionist puzzle is inscrutable to the 
observant sociologist, and the solution is still sufficiently concealed 
in the rhetorical periods of those aspiring politicians whose ambi- 
tions and perverted inclinations inspire their utterances in the 
propagation of class interests and supremacy. Should the working 
masses permit themselves to be entangled in the meshes of their 
sophistries, it will baffle their brains to discern the promised advan- 
tages, although they may have no difficulty in determining that the 
prophecies of a plutocratic politician are false in the invention and 
withered to the hope. By then, however, it may be too late to 
repair the errors of a misplaced confidence. 

The safer method will be for the populace to face the problems 
by which they are confronted in an intelligent fashion, and by the 
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exercise of reason, the application of the collective wisdom, encounter 
and overcome the difficulties by which we are now surrounded. 
With some method and perseverance in the reformative principles, 
there is no manner of doubt that the evils might be gradually eradi- 
cated, and some satisfactory arrangement carefully introduced in the 
social economy of the country which would abate the present warring 
elements in industry, and secure the permanent advantages of the 
community. If some such change be not effected, and that very 
speedily, in the management of our internal affairs, it is absolutely 
certain that at no distant period the entire sources of supply, the 
produce of the land and industry, will be wholly absorbed by purely 
parasitical interests. The disease is steadily increasing, and it is, 
therefore, perfectly clear that, if no means can be devised for check- 
ing the depredations of privileged selfishness, the very existence of 
the people will be threatened and may ultimately disappear. So 
long as the labouring masses are selfishly excluded from the sub- 
stance of the soil and the produce of industry, no improvement is 
possible in their conditions. So long as the labourers are stringently 
subjected to servitude, no possible improvement in the political ad- 
ministration, no alteration even in the mere formalities of possession, 
no available power or ingenuity can avert the consequences of a 
moribund and rotten social system. Yet it is within the circum- 
ference of practical possibilities that the sacrifice of the masses may 
be only the prelude to the inevitable downfall of the classes. Such, 
indeed, may be the certain punishment which awaits the mistaken 
and sordid policy of those who have created a mass of irreclaimable 
misery, in the cities and villages of the country, by dissevering the 
peasantry from the land, and depriving them of the fruits of their 
agricultural and mechanical industry. 

It is, indeed, high time for the country to examine the records of 
plutocratic exploitation, as well as to compare the results of its 
commercial procedure. From a period that almost closely suc- 
ceeded the collapse of the feudal system, down to the present time, 
every effort seems to have been made to force the industrial energies 
of the country into a manufacturing and commercial channel. So 
completely has this strange prejudice become ingrained into the 
habits and feelings of the community, that even the duller witted 
peasant, whose whole life has previously been passed ploddingly at 
the tail of a plough, imagines that the prosperous fate of himself 
and family beckons towards the cities where, in expectation, 
affluence and preferment await the plucking of his horny hands. It 
never, seemingly, enters his dreams that the occupation and skilful 
labouring of the unoccupied land, by which he is surrounded, 
could be rendered profitably productive in supplying the means of 
subsistence to that portion of the populace which cannot otherwise be 
employed in any other department of manufacture. It never evi- 
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dently enters into the calculations of even his better educated com- 
patriot that the aristocratic idler might be taught to earn his own 
subsistence by the use of some agricultural or industrial implement. 
Such a suggestion will seem appalling to the individual sedulously 
nurtured in the sophistries of sycophancy and superstition. It has 
even, apparently, crept into the doctrines of certain types of our 
orthodox political economists that the idleness and exhausting 
extravagance of the aristocracy are of distinct advantage to the 
proletariat. It is even contended that to exact from these luxurious 
idlers any portion of productive labour, in return for the cost of their 
maintenance, would be positively injurious to the wage-earning 
classes. It is a common thing for them to urge the plea that any 
diminution in the ranks of privileged indolence will only add to the 
supply of hired labour which is already over-abundant in the market. 
The assertion is intentionally deceptive, and otherwise founded in a 
shallow fallacy. It is only necessary to mention that the abundance 
consumed by the idler diminishes the comforts of the populace, and 
the means of conserving their prosperity, in a greater ratio than the 
idleness of the aristocracy, diminishes competition in the labour 
market. Bat all the fiction-spinning of the class apologists is con- 
temptible in the presence of palpable facts and indisputable evidence. 

It has been reiterated incessantly that the evils under which the 
industrial populace now grovel are due to some mysterious diminu- 
tion in the demand for wrought commodities. It is freely alleged 
that there is presently an excess in the powers of productivity over 
the consumptive capacities of the purchasers. There is no such thing. 
The apparent stagnation is due to the artificial restrictions placed 
upon the requirements of the community. But even were it other- 
wise, it only strengthens the argument for collective access to the 
sources of wealth and the effective control of the metods of distribu- 
tion. The admission of the argument summarily dismisses the 
specious pleadings of the protectionist oracles. The confusion of 
ideas exhibited in the political explanation of social problems is truly 
remarkable. The dissociation of thought from things is the cause 
of much incalculable mischief. It is scandalous to spread the 
fiction of over-production and diminishing exports when the necessi- 
ties of the native-born population are steadily increasing, without any 
adequate means of satisfying their wants. Thc wealth and industry 
of the country cannot surely be better employed than in satisfactorily 
supplying these irresistible demands. The natural produce of the 
country, the development of production, and the comforts of the 
populace should be the sole criterion always in regalating the magni- 
tude of supply and the order of distribution. All artificial restric- 
tions, of any kind whatever, should be rigorously excluded from the 
operations of our social economy. ‘The buckstering ambitions of the 
capitalists and their caterpillars would rejoice in the degradation of 
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the British proletariat and the reduction of the country to the work- 
shop of the world; but, happily, their evil intentions have been 
sufficiently frustrated by the stronger current of events. The sordid 
ideals of the plutocracy are fruitful of disorder, while the petty 
proposals of the conventional politician are entirely undeserving of 
any consideration from the scientific sociologist. There is, indeed, 
little occasion for the agriculturists and the craftsman to pinch and 
toil in the endeavour to flood the foreign markets with cheap and 
worthless ware. Everywhere at home will be found markets 
expansive enough to absorb the produce of the soil and of manufac- 
ture ; and still unoccupied by supplies, although there are consumers 
in plenty whose wants, in the nature of clothing, and feeding, and 
general comforts, are clamant. These may be only Little Englanders, 
forsooth, but that is surely an insufficient excuse for their wants 
being so miserably supplied. Their claims for existence upon the 
soil of their native country can scarcely be dismissed as the delusions 
of disturbing agitators, although the clamorous patriotism of the 
commercial imperialists is expended in supplying, for a considera- 
tion, an antidote to the afflictions of every country but their own. 
Their patriotism becomes suspiciously like selfishness when the 
miserable conditions of the working classes in their own neighbour- 
hood are the subject of discussion. 

The simple-minded artisan asks merely for employment—begs 
to be graciously permitted to spend his toil in the interests of his 
masters, and he is recommended to tax his food, to diminish the 
sources that supply cheaply the wholesome necessaries of his 
existence. He is informed that the profits on the export trade 
being below the expectations of the capitalists, the application 
of industry shal! be curtailed, and, in consequence, the employers will 
be obliged either to discharge their workmen altogether or reduce 
their wages to the meagre margin of starvation subsistence. They 
also insinuate that the introduction of Protection would con- 
siderably minimise this distressing necessity, They always forget 
to mention, though, the almost incalculable extent to which 
machinery and individualist monopoly have been perfected to displace 
the human labourer, and have produced an alteration so great 
in the national industry as to demand the immediate reorganisa- 
tion of all our social institutions. There is no probability of 
any return to the ancient domestic system of manufacture, and, 
consequently, the only visible means of meliorating the condi- 
tion of the populace is the drastic reorganisation of our land 
system, and the introduction of saner principles into the develop- 
ment of our methods of production and distribution. It might also 
be well to consider whether we should continue relying on manufac- 
tures alone as the means of giving steady employment to the 
disorganised masses of human derelicts whom the constantly 
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spreading application of machinery and other economic causes may 
have thrown out of work and the means of subsistence. The com- 
mercial aspects of our industrial system are certainly not based upon 
benevolence, and the economic evils arising, and probably insepar- 
able, from their operations are spreading human misery and speeding 
the ambitions of the plutocracy to deplorable results. And it is also 
no less true that the irresponsible concentration of individualistic 
monopoly has the natural tendency to aggravate, rather than to alle- 
viate, the dire distress occasioned among the working classes. Irom 
the circumstances already in evidence it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the diminution in the demand for productive employment will be 
steadily on the increase. So also will be the natural expansion of 
the native population. These two facts in themselves are sufficiently 
disquieting without being threatened with the additional terrors of 
protective increase in prices and scarcity of food-stuffs. There has 
been much petty tinkering by the Parliamentary machine with the 
political creeds of the country, but the admitted evils of our social 
and economic system are not yet diminished, have not even shown a 
symptom of diminishing, and do not appear to be of a character 
susceptible to self-cure. That being so, the exposition of this 
deplorable state of affairs surely should be successful in stimulating the 
public conscience to adopt some decisive and efficient measures to 
alleviate and ultimately remove the pressure of poverty which now 
falls so heavily on all classes of the wage-earning populace. 

And these desirable results will never be obtainable through the 
class partialities concealed in the vicious proposals of Protection. It 
is also undeniable that certain sections of the so-called I'ree Traders 
were by no manner of means solely actuated in their agitation for 
repeal by any unwonted solicitude for the welfare and the interests 
of the working man, Indeed, many ardent supporters of the repul- 
sion of the old Corn Laws believed that by securing cheap bread, as 
a complement to the adoption of free importation in agricultural 
produce, they would be enabled to lower the standard of wages, and 
thus meet any trade competition by reducing the prices and quality 
of the articles supplied. It is historically certain that they were 
steadily opposed to economic reform, and had an inveterate antipathy 
to any extension of benevolent Factory Legislation. Their attitude 
was otherwise than friendly towards the aspiration of Trades- 
unionism. The apostles of free importation had no intention of 
securing the economic emancipation of the producing proletariat, but 
were solely desirous of advancing their own interests by securing 
control of the markets as a result of supplying the consumer with 
cheap commodities, Their desire was to make Britain the cheapest 
market by reducing the rate of wages and the comforts of existence. 
The same sordid expectations also encouraged their opposition to the 
Factory Acts that formulated benevolent proposals for the protection 
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of children and women. It is thus plainly evident that the mono- 
polists in land and manufacture are always more eagerly eloquent in 
advancing those interests which are primarily their own. However 
they may succeed in disguising their sentiments in language which 
is generally unintelligible to the public, their ulterior motives are 
always intensely selfish and meanly unsocial. Where, then, in this 
tumultuous scramble of greed is the poor bewildered, and many 
times deceived, proletariat to apply for deliverance and support in 
his day of dire necessity and domestic affliction ? 

His case is hopeless unless he bestirs his own intelligence and 
applies his energies to the speedy elucidation of those conflicting 
political problems by which he is shackled to servitude and encom- 
passed with poverty. It is surely now apparent, even to his 
limited understanding, that the manufactures alone of this country, 
under existing social conditions, no longer offer a resource for the 
superabundant hands not absorbed by agriculture, also so seriously 
crippled by the vicious land-holding system. The only alternative, 
therefore, seems to be the recovery of the land, and the means of 
production, so that a fair opportunity may be provided for the 
increasing multitudes of destitution to apply their energies to the. 
cultivation of their native soil, and the free development of the 
natural resources of the country. If it be impossible either to 
remove or diminish the dispossessed population of the country, 
under existing circumstances, it will be more reasonable to accom- 
plish what is still better than either inhuman proposal. 

It is always possible to change the conditions, and to augment 
the produce. In this way some satisfactory results are certain, and 
a measure of social progress recorded in the development of the 
greater scheme of human philosophy. Already there is a perceptible 
movement in this direction, and every sympathetic intelligence will 
observe, with no inconsiderable satisfaction, the growing strength 
of an impression that some great effort must be made to render the 
land of this country an available source of supply to the indigent 
population. ‘There are incalculable possibilities in the system of 
public control, and the partial experiments in various directions are 
convincing enough to the public intelligence of the immense 
advantages to be obtainable from the extension to all available 
departments of the national economy. 

The advantages that will accrue to an industrial community from 
the unrestricted occupation of the land exceed even the expectations 
of those whose existence has been passed in cities, and whose 
opinions have been mainly formed by reading of such matters, or 
by observing the present state of agricultural stagnation under the 
blighting domination of the monopolising landlords, In some parts 
of the country where the ancient system of occupation is not super- 
seded entirely, no enormous provision for the poor rate is requisite. 
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If the land had been in the possession of the people, and strictly 
preserved from subsequent alienation, it certainly would have proved 
equally beneficial to the labourer and to the public. To place the 
entire populace in a situation which will make them dependent for 
some portion of their subsistence on the produce of the land which 
they cultivate is the only guarantee against the increase of indi- 
gence and the spread of degeneration. 

The anticipations of the sociologists, as opposed to the incon- 
sequential performances of the class politicians, are not all fabricated 
upon theory, and the ultimate justification of the economic alterations 
will be amply demonstrated by experiment and proof. But it is 
an absolute necessity that the regenerative principles shall be 
employed in the eradication of those corrupting influences which 
are now 60 aggressive in the social system. To realise these very 
desirable.results will no doubt require some considerable exertions 
on the part of reformers. The great landlords and enterprising 
capitalists will be always found more willing to counteract than to 
promote such righteous schemes. Their privileges rely upon other 
methods, and so they seldom lose an opportunity of prejudicing the 
minds of the people against these social ameliorations. That the 
internal economy of the nation should formerly have been organised 
upon a speculative manufacturing basis may have appeared both 
natural and proper to the limited intelligence of the people. But 
the consequences of the error have been most disastrous to the 
communities. 

The employers control the wages of servitude and the markets of 
the world. The periodic fluctuations in what is known as good and 
bad trade are purely artificial and are due always to the manceuvring 
of the capitalists in their endeavour to enhance the profits of the 
bond. The commercial doctrine of supply and demand is a fiction, 
intended to concuss the community into acceptance of the profit- 
seeking maladministration of public affairs and property. Meantime 
there is no general dearth of commodity due to natural causes. It 
is neither protective imports nor new markets, but proper methods 
of production and distribution that are wanted to revive the languid 
_prosperity of the land. But the working classes have never learned 
the arts of effective combination and persistent endeavour. Although 
they may numerically control the governmental administration of 
these realms, they have still to be taught to protect themselves 
against the assaults of injustice and self-deception. They are 
shaken, like reeds in the wind, at every fresh outburst of sectarian 
fury and frenzied fanaticism. The masses are moulded to the heels 
of the plutocracy, and there is no intelligence in their councils. 


JaMES DowMaAN. 





PHILANTHROPY AND THE COSMIC 
PROCESS. 


Lorp RosEBERY, as every one knows, has recently cleaned his political 
slate, and much of what he once wrote on it will now most likely 
have very little value for him. No doubt this is the case with his 
pronouncements on the land question, some of which, however, have 
not fared with everybody so badly as with himself. For examples 
take a few sentences from the speech he made at Slaithwaite on 
October 22, 1885: 

“ What we want in the first place,” said Lord Rosebery, “is to free 
the land, and in the second place to distribute it among more people 
—to give more people of this country an interest in the soil on which 
they were born. I regard these measures as of the most vital importance. 
The Tory magnates claim that they have a stake in the country. But J 
want the nation to have a stake in the country. Depend upon it, that will 
be a real strength to the nation, while it will not detract from the im- 
portance of those who have already a stake in the country.” 


But what, it may be asked, has the land question to do with 
philanthropy ? More than appears on the surface. Much of the 
philanthropy of to-day is a ministration to social sickness arising 
from lack of sufficient touch with nature, and in a healthy society 
the energy used up by it with such unsatisfactory resulta as things 
are now, would be devoted to higher objects—the pursuit of trath, 
the spread of knowledge, the cultivation and expression of sesthetic 
tastes, the simplifying and beautifying of life for all. But how 
shall such a society be obtained ? Life in cities and towns as they 
are arranged to-day will never give it. The houses, workshops, 
factories, &c., are built too close together.! There is not enough 
vegetation around them. Too much time is spent inside them. The 
people are injuring each other without intending to do so (and 
without, in most cases, knowing that they do so) because there is 
not enough breathing space for each person. Living and working 
in pure air on the land by the largest possible portion of a country’s 
population are indispensable conditions of that mental and physical 
vigour which gives success in the struggle for existence, and without 
these conditions no people can resonably expect to prosper and 
survive. We cannot abolish this struggle, nor ought we to abolish 


1 The Garden Cities Association deserves praise and support for the attempt it is 
making to remedy this evil. 
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it if we could. Without it advance is impossible. In its absence 
retrogression is inevitable. But we can at least so arrange matters 
that those who are obliged to carry it on shall have an opportunity 
of equipping themselves to a much greater extent with health and 
strength than is the case with most of them to-day; and this we are 
in justice bound to do to the full extent of our power. “If ever,” 
said Macaulay, ‘‘ we are forced to yield the foremost place among 
commercial nations, we shall yield it to some people pre-eminently 
vigorous in body and mind.” Healthy conditions are necessary for 
the production, and consequently for the survival, of the best possible 
specimens of humanity. Even the best results under unhealthy 
conditions are but poor bests. Concerning the means to the end 
here indicated there may be more than one opinion, but surely there 
can be but one as regards the end itself. 

Right use of land by the largest available portion of the people is 
the true specific for all social disorders, not even excepting that 
which just lately has been perhaps the greatest and most dangerous 
one among them in this country. I mean aggressive Imperialism. 
Landless people take readily to piracy and wars of conquest. 
Having been robbed of their birthright in the soil, they become 
slaves and tools in the hands of their spoilers to rob and enslave the 
peoples of other lands. Listen to the voice of history, which is 
‘ philosophy teaching by example ” : 

“ At the time when all the kings of the earth paid homage to the 
Roman people, represented by the Senate, this people was rapidly becoming 
extinguished, consumed by the double action of external war, and of a 
devouring system of legislation; it was disappearing from Italy. The 
Roman, passing his life in camps, beyond the seas, rarely returned to visit 
his little field. He had, in most cases, indeed, no land or shelter at all, nor 
any domestic gods than the eagles of the legions. An exchange was 
becoming established between Italy and the provinces. Italy sent her 
children to die in distant lands, and received, in compensation, millions of 
slaves... . Thus a new people succeeded to the absent or destroyed 
Roman people. Slaves took the place of masters, proudly occupied the 
Forum, and in their fantastic saturnalia governed, by their decrees, the 
Latins and the Italians, who filled the legions. It was soon no longer a 
question where were the plebeians of Rome. They had left their bones on 
every shore.” ? 


No wonder that “ the Empire perished for want of men.” 2 631" 

In other words, their blood and their treasure had been sacrificed 
to advantage foreigners, just as the blood and tke treasure of John 
Bull have recently been sacrificed in the Transvaal to advantage 
foreign mine-owning importers of Chinese slavery. And if it is not 
nipped in the bud, this iniquity will spread further than South 
Africa. Let aggressive Imperialism go on, and eventually [its 


1 Michelet’s History of the Roman Republic. Translated by William {Hazlitt. 
London: David Bogue. 1848, Page 244. pea aad 

2 “Roman Imperialism.” By Professor Seeley, Macmillan’s Magazine, August 
1869. Part II. ‘‘ The Fall of the Roman Empire,” p. 287. 
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outcome will be the importation of slavery into this country at the 
bidding of foreign financiers, But a people with a stake in the land 
of their birth will not, for the sake of a few shillings a day, be 
tempted by Jingoes into wars of aggression and robbery in all the 
corners of the earth. Hence the true remedy for Jingoism is a land 
reform that will give the people a stake in the country, and a direct, 
personal interest in its improvement. But now to the special 
subject of these pages. 

It may be doubted whether blind love on the part of those who 
are well-meaning but ignorant, that is, of those who do not under- 
stand how to bring about the good which they desire for the objects 
of their affection, does not do as much mischief as the equally blind 
hatred of their emotional opposites. Possibly no love at all is 
better than a love unallied with wisdom. If a person is injured, 
the practical outcome is pretty much the same to him whether his 
injury proceeds from love or from hate. And the same truth holds 
good when a community is the sufferer. The logic of consequences 
is not altered by sentiment. Things work in a certain definite way, 
be the causes that set them in motion what they may. Fire warms, 
ice chills. Wholesome food nourishes, but adulterated food does 
not nourish, even when the hand that gives it is the hand of a 
philanthropist. Previously to taking any action, therefore, it is 
above all things necessary for love to put on its thinking cap and 
diligently study the laws of things, namely, the inevitable and 
unalterable uniformities of behaviour, together with the fixed rela- 
tions, exemplified by the facts with which it proposes to deal. For 
necessity and immutability are the characteristics of every true law. 
On these science, so far as it is science,! is built; and without 
science all attempts at human amelioration are only blind gropings 
in the dark. Let love, then, think well, or else it cannot act well ; 
unless, indeed, it manages to act well by chance—a most unlikely 
result, and one not worthy of a rational being even when it happens. 
For right action is right service, and right service is free obedience 
to reason’s dictates. It is the duty of love to give this service. It 
is the right of reason to receive it. 

To those who view all events as parts of one great whole; to 
those who therefore know that their lives are related to all that is, 
and was, and is to be ; to those, that is, who realise the meaning of 
cosmic citizenship, and who cherish the sense of union with the whole 
of nature, it makes little practical difference whether the persons 
who injure them are friends or enemies. For health of body and 
health of mind are individual advantages, the loss of which cannot 
be compensated for by the goodwill of others. They are not affairs 

1 As uncertainty comes in, science goes out, and certainty rests for science on the 


necessity and immutability of the relations and behaviours of things, ‘This is why 
it walks by sight, while its rival has to be content to walk by faith. 
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of imagination. They are not matters of sentiment, Even though 
those who are deprived of them may not be aware of the loss, yet 
are they still sufferers, if also sufferers in ignorance ; and to suffer 
and be ignorant. at once is to be doubly injured. Let us look at life 
in a plain, matter-of-fact way, without illusions arising from any 
source. Let us view all things simply as they are. No good ever 
came or ever can come from any other course, The supreme good 
for each individual is to posse:s a body capable of performing the 
greatest possible number and variety of actions, together with a 
mind capable of thinking the greatest possible number and variety: 
of thoughts. Instead of thoughts, read ‘‘psychical activities,” and. 
then this great truth reaches deeper down than humanity. In a word, 
the supreme good, not only for you or for any other member of your 
race, but for all living creatures whatsoever, is efficiency. Whatsoever 
hinders you from achieving this good, or from getting as near to it 
as you can, is not one wit less injurious because it proceeds from the 
unenlightened affection of your friends instead of from the equally 
unenlight2ned hatred of your enemies; for hatred, like every other 
passion, is in its very nature a state of ignorance, and in proportion 
as real knowledge advances in the world there will be no room for 
any such disturbance in the human mind—which will become the 
servant of reason, and not of passion, in proportion as ‘‘ the thoughts 
of men are widened by the precess of the suns.” This, however, 
by the way. 

In connection with the present subject, injuries may be divided 
into two kinds—direct and indirect. Much of the weakness in 
modern scciety is due to and is inherited from well-intentioned 
ignorance that blundered in the past. It is easily possible to injure 
one generation by the conferring of what, to unenlightened minds, 
appeared at the time of its introduction to be a benefit to a preced- 
ing generation. A thoughtful contributor to the issued of the 
WESTMINSTER Review for April 1891 gives a striking example of 
this. “The origin of the grouse disease in Lincolnshire,” says she, 
“has lately been traced to over zeal on the part of the keepers, who, 
in their anxiety to protect the young broods, completely extermi- 
nated all the rats in the country round, so that the weakly birds, 
which would have %een the first to fall a prey, were now left 
unmolested, reared young, and spread a perfect epidemic through the 
covers, which threatened to exterminate the grouse in their turn.”! 
If all the facts illustrative of the truth here pointed at were given, 
it may be doubted whether all the books that are written, or that 
could be written, would suffice to contain them. And what do they 
mean? They mean that a struggle for existence in one form or 
another is a necessary condition of mental and physical efficiency 
for all creatures, and therefore as much so for the creature called 

1 The Fetish of Charity. By Emily Glode Ellis 
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man as for any other creature. Is man in any less degree a part of 
natare than are other creatures? Is he in any less degree subject 
to the operation of natural processes within and without him? Can 
he afford to ignore these processes? Will it pay him as a-species 
to blunder blindly on his way as though he either did not know or 
did not care about their existence? So far as he is under the 
control of emotions and imaginations that lead him to take rosy but 
short and narrow views of things, he will, of course, detest these 
cold, impersonal, cosmic processes, and will wish them anywhere ; 
but in proportion as the spirit of science takes hold of him, in pro- 
portion as, through being animated by this active and fearless spirit, 
he seeks only to know the truth about nature in order to live by it, 
these processes will become unto him guiding stars and friendly 
helps as he steers his path across the sea of time towards his only 
real good, namely, mental and physical efficiency in the individual 
and in the race. For the end of science is the guidance of human 
action for the promotion of human good, and all the good that man 
can enjoy is summed up in the well-known phrase—a sound mind 
in a sound body. 

According to Darwin’s fifth chapter of the first part of the Descent 
of Man, it appears from what is seen in certain portions of South 
America that a so-called civilised people, such as the Spanish settlers, 
is liable to become indolent and to retrograde when the conditions 
of its life are extremely easy. Could anything except sentimental 
imagination crying for the moon ever persuade itself into expecting 
any other result? While pointing out that the natural selection 
exemplified in the extermination of one savage tribe by another, does 
not obtain when highly civilised nations are concerned, Darwin 
nevertheless argues that the more intelligent members within the 
same civilised community will succeed better in the long run than 
the inferior, and will leave in the majority of cases a more numerous 
progeny ; and this, as he says, is undoubtedly a form of natural 
selection. By intelligence we must here, of course, understand the 
much-needed mental power of handling and overcoming the practical 
difficulties of life, with a view to mental and physical efficiency in 
theJgreatest possible measure for the longest possible time in self 
and in offspring. A great deal of what now passes for intelligence 
will not bear testing by this standard. It is called intelligence, but 
the cosmic process evidently does not appreciate it, and in the last 
resort the ccsmic process determines what kind of intelligence shall, 
and what kind shall not, survive and go down to ages that are to be. 
Failure to cope with the difficulties of life, failure to support one’s self, 
failure to leave strong, sturdy, intelligent, active, and self-supporting 
offspring, can scarcely be regarded as evidence of intelligence of the 
highest order. Certainly nature does not appear to take it for such, 
if facts are any criterion. And what nature rejects, science, which 
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is the truth in nature become through man articulate, will condemn 
as being essentially inferior, and unworthy of continuance down the 
line of racial life. 
Success? Survival? What do such words mean when used in 
the present connection? They mean that self-preservation in the 
extended sense which includes the preservation of offspring is the 
ultimate endeavour at the foundation of the struggle for existence. 
To deny this fact is to fly in the face of reality. A sentimental 
politician, or the votary ef an unnatural, dangerous, and misleading 
religion, may deny it if he likes, but a man filled with the spirit of 
science, a man resolved to sit at the feet of nature and know things 
as they really are, is obliged to affirm it as one of the deepest truths 
he sees. But there is struggle and struggle. Inasmuch as the 
movement of the cosmic process in this part of space is undoubtedly 
in the direction of the evolution of ever higher and higher reaches 
of intelligence ; and inasmuch as, the more intelligent man becomes, 
the less is he enslaved by those violent desires for perishable objects 
and pleasures that war against the calm activity of thought; it 
follows logically that the struggle for existence, as the years and 
the centuries go by, must necessarily assume a less violent, cruel, 
and bloody aspect, until at last the beast element in human nature 
is worked out, and the apish and tigerish leaven has given place to 
the spirit of peace. But this in the long run of ages can only be 
‘brought about by the struggle itself, and the consequent survival, 
generation after generation, of the best, involving, as that does, the 
— disappearance of the inferior, until eventually there remain 
-only : 
‘‘ Those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge ; under whose command 
Is Earth and Earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book.” 


“Whether the more intelligent members within a given com- 
‘munity will succeed better in the long run than the inferior, 
-depends largely upon the political arrangements in that community. 
1f that community is so organised as to take from the intelligent 

what they earn, in order to give to the unintelligent what they do 
not earn, it is quite clear that the former will not succeed better. 
‘Their means of living and of propagating themselves in their 
offspring will, in these circumstances, be taken away from them in 
‘the interests, real or imaginary, of those who are inferior. It may 
tbe replied that a community so organised could not long continue. 
Undoubtedly it could not. The last state even of its unintelligent 
survivals would be worse than the first. In fact it would inevitably 
go on getting from bad to worse until it either died from sheer 
internal decay, or was swept away by some other community in 
which sounder principles were carried out; and were carried out not 
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only in the interests of the intelligent, but to an equal extent in those 
of the community as a whole, which is not worth its salt, not worth 
life and breath, if composed only of unintelligent clods of flesh. 


“Suppose,” says Herbert Spencer, “two societies, otherwise equal, in 
one of which the superior are allowed to retain, for their own benefit and 
the benefit of their offspring, the entire proceeds of their labour; but in 
the other of which the superior have taken from them part of those 
proceeds for the benefit of the inferior and their offspring. Evidently the 
superior will thrive and multiply more in the first than in the second. A 
greater number of the best children will be reared in the first, and 
eventually it will outgrow the second.” 


And again— 


“¢ Of man, as of all inferior creatures, the law by conformity to which the 
species is preserved is that among adults the individuals best adapted to 
the conditions of their existence shall prosper most, and that individuals 
least adapted to their conditions shall prosper least—a law which, if 
uninterfered with, entails survival of the fittest, and spread of the most 
adapted varieties, And... ethically considered, this law implies that 
each individual ought to receive the benefits and the evils of his own 
nature and consequent conduct: neither being prevented from having 
whatever good his actions normally bring him, nor allowed to shoulder off 
on to other persons whatever ill is brought to him by his actions.” 


What is a political community? Is it one generation of persons 
only? If it were, much might be said for short-sighted philan- 
thropy, whether political or non-political, whether compulsory or of 
a purely voluntary character. Bat a political community is some- 
thing which is of much longer duration than the life of a single 
generation, Its flag has often ‘‘braved a thousand years the 
battle and the breeze;” and if those who own that symbol are not 
swamped by the nursing, and the consequent numerical increasing, 
of their variations in the direction of weakness, it may brave the 
battle and the breeze for another thousand years. This is why 
nothing should be done for any particular generation which is at 
all calculated to injure those that are to follow. This is why 
weakness should never be nursed in such a manner and under such 
circumstances as tend to enable it to ‘transmit itself to posterity. 
It is our duty to take into account the whole life of a community. 
We are trustees for posterity. As we know, as our light is, so we 
must act. Our love, if it is not to be a curse to our race, must see 
further than to-day. Whatsoever weakens the life of humanity 
when considered in its entirety, when considered, that is, as something 
that has a future, is pernicious, be the motives for it what they 
may ; and justice towards unborn generations sternly forbids the 
enacting of it, however strongly any existing generation may desire 
it. Only those political and non-political arrangements are just, 
only those compulsory and voluntary contrivances are right, which 
tend to elevate the race; which tend, that is, to make the future of 
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the race better than its past, by increasing, either negatively or 
positively, or both negatively and positively, the mental and physical 
efficiency of the countless generations which have yet to bear the 
burden of duty, and carry on the race’s life when we have finished 
our work, 

“‘ Home art gone and ta’en our wages.”! 


By doing this such arrangements will be doing infinitely more 
for humanity than has ever been done for it by the popular but 
short-sighted philanthropy which thinks and feels merely for one or 
two generations, and which, in consequence, only tends, by its foolish 
nursing, to increase and perpetuate the very weaknesses which it is 
the object of sound methods of treatment to remove. If a man has 
no reason for believing that a philanthropic action will elevate the 
race by giving the strength that removes the need for help, it may 
be doubted whether he has any ethical warrant for performing the 
action ; and if he has no time to inquire into and think about the 
consequences of conduct, it would perhaps be as well if he had also 
no time to believe and act. “If,” wisely remarks Voltaire, “‘ you 
are in doubt whether an action is right or wrong, abstain from doing 
it.” A physician who prescribes for his patient without under- 
standing what he is doing deserves hanging. Hither know what you 
are bringing about or leave nature to take its course. If you can 
improve things, improve them. If you cannot, let them alone. 

It will doubtless be objected here that to lay down propositions 
of this sweeping character is to display an utter lack of feeling for 
a considerable proportion of present-day humanity. But it is to do 
nothing of the kind. So far as existing weakness can be relieved 
without injury to posterity, and without injustice to any portion of 
the existing generation, there cannot be much harm done in reliev- 
ing it. Serious mischief only comes in when pity towards the weak 
and unfortunate in the generation present is allowed to blind us to 
justice towards the generations to be in the future, as well as 
towards the portion of the present generation that is burdened with 
the support of the inefficiency, mental or physical, or both mental 
and physical, which pity, when armed with political power, is always 
ready to thrust upon it. Narrow-minded and shallow-minded pity 
is undoubtedly a force that has got to be recognised. It cannot be 
destroyed, but it may be controlled with a view to minimising the 
mischiefs that result from it. Some vent, some scope, however, it 
must have and will have, but it will need to be held well in check until 
it has grown wise enough to consider more than one or two genera- 
tions. What it requires is permeation by the scientific spirit. Then 
will it be able to take wider and longer and deeper views of society. 


1 Cymbeline, Act. iv., scene ii. Slightly altered from the original, which reads— 
“thy wages.” 
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Then will it both desire man’s good and know how to bring that 
good about. For then only will it be the union of love with reason. 

A certain man had an orchard. Some of the trees in it were 
strong, sturdy trees, well able to support their own branches and 
withstand the winds of heaven. Others were puny trees that re- 
quired constant propping. The man cut down the largest and 
strongest branches of the sturdy trees to prop up the trunks and 
branches of the puny ones, The more he propped them up, the 
weaker they became, and the more propping they required. Eventu- 
ally the man used up all the branches of his best trees to preserve 
his worst ones. Then came the storm which brought to the ground 
trees and props alike. The man imagined that he could ignore the 
cosmic process with impunity. He found that he could not. When 
tested by the test that no human power can get rid of, this man’s 
policy was found to be no kindness even to his weak trees. In 
trying to preserve the worst at the expense of the best, he lost all, 
worst and best alike. Science, which masters nature through 
studying and obeying it, would have saved his orchard, but he 
despised science, ; 

Apply this to humanity. Nothing is good that does not tend to 
make man strong. Everything is bad that tends to make him 
weak. The cosmic process tends to make him strong. He has only 
prospered and survived as a species in virtue of the strength, mental 
and physical, which the cosmic process has given to him. His 
strength is born of the struggle which the cosmic process has 
obliged him to carry on. The intelligence by which he adapts him- 


self to it is part of it. So far as he is filled with this intelligence 


he will never seek to modify the natural conditions around and 
within him in any manner that tends to weaken himself and his 
unborn posterity. In other words, he will never struggle against 
the cosmic process by seeking to abolish the struggle for existence. 
It would almost appear that the greatest sinner in a community 
organised and conducted on modern philanthropic principles in the 
supposed interests of the unintelligent, is the intelligent and virtuous 
person who endeavours to earn an honest living for himself and his 
family ; and who, by thrift and self-denial, seeks to provide for his 
old age and that of his wife, so as not to become a burden upon 
others. This person economises. He foregoes all pleasures save 
those of the mind, which cost little or nothing. He toils with 
muscle, hand, and brain. In addition to supporting his own family 
he may in some cases be found supporting an aged father and an 
aged mother, whose longer experience of life is a source of strength 
to him. He thinks for the future, and provides against contin- 
gencies beforehand. Such a person is fair game for exploitation 
at the hands of political philanthropy, which takes good care that 
he shall ‘‘ pay, pay, pay” (as the Jingo jingle words it), and which 
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endeavours that he shall have an ever increasing portion of his 
earnings spent, not as he would spend it, but as the enemies of his 
interests, and of the interests of his family, choose to decree that it 
shall be spent. It would almost appear that the greatest virtue 
in the eyes of political philanthropy is a shameless, unblushing 
readiness to live without earning the means of living. It would 
almost appear that the greatest vice is to object to being deprived 
of the means that have been earned. Intelligent industry, the 
expression of an active mind in an active body, may starve in its 
proud silence for aught that political philanthropy seems to care. 
Let it wrap itself in its own virtue, and may that virtue keep it 
warm. (To borrow a phrase from Mr. Chamberlain.) Its losses 
and hardships are often quite as great as those of philanthropy’s 
darlings, but as it says nothing about them it can well afford to be 
exploited for the good of others. 

Such are philanthropy’s political principles, approved of by 
millions to whom the voice of truth is the very last thing desired 
to be heard. Well, time will test them. Events will find them 
out. The cosmic process will have something to say about them. 
The community in which they are popular, and in which they are 
extensively practised, will not be a lasting success; and in years 
to come the descendants of those whom they have weakened and 
demoralised will bitterly regret the extent to which short-sighted 
pity has been allowed to apply them. No doubt those who have 
applied them have in some measure been influenced by the convic- 
tion that under existing social conditions men in many cases get 
what they have neither earned nor otherwise equitably obtained, 
while in other cases they have been prevented by unjust laws from 
earning anything. There is much truth in this view. But the 
remedy for old injustices is not the enactment of new ones. Man- 
kind will never advance if one evil is always made an excuse for 
another evil—one injastice for another injustice. By all means 
clear the ground of weeds. By all means sweep away whatever 
keeps the people from getting whatever the people have a right to 
have. But do not remove old privileges simply to make room for 
the planting of new ones in their places. The people have a right 
to conditions under which, by the practice of industry, economy, 
and all the other virtues, they can earn an honest living in health 
and freedom and security. More than this they have no right to 
claim. If they obtain and make the best of this they will not 
need charity, and when they do obtain it and make the best of it 
the political philanthropist will have to find a better occupation. 

The shortcomings of present political and social arrangements will 
never in any degree give a quality of goodness to principles which 
are demonstrably bad in themselves. If these politico-philanthropic 
principles are unsound, no inequalities, just or unjust, in the present 
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distribution of wealth will make them sound. They must be con- 
sidered on their own merits as political principles, and not on the 
demerits of any existing arrangement. This truth it was which 
Herbert Spencer saw clearly and expressed unanswerably : 


“Under a reign of absolute justice unqualified by generosity, a social 
life may be carried on, though not the highest social life; but a reign of 
generosity without any justice—a system under which those who work 
are not paid, so that those who have been idle or drunken may be saved 
from misery—is fatal; and any approach to it injurious. That only can 
be a wholesome state in which conduct brings its natural results, good or 
evil, as the case may be; and it is the business of Government, acting on 
behalf of all, to see that each citizen shall not be defrauded of the good 
results, and that he shall not shoulder off the evil results on to others.” } 


It is certain that if the unintelligent formed a community to 
themselves they would suffer the full consequences of their natures. 
Why, then, in any community should they be enabled to escape 
these consequences by saddling them on the backs of the intelligent ? 
The very means by which they are provided with an escape from the 
consequences of their natures are the surest methods of keeping 
them in a low state of intelligence. Inferiority has no adequate 
motive for improvement when it knows that it can force superiority 
to support it. The best, and in the long run the kindest, teacher it 
can have is experience of the consequences of itself. The struggle 
for existence will educate it up to higher levels of mental and 
physical activity if there is any possibility of improvement for it, 
and if there is not the race is better without it. There is great and 
glaring injustice in arrangements which enable it to escape its own 
share of the struggle by the increasing and intensifying of that 
struggle for those who are obliged to bear a double share of it— 
their own and that of those whose burdens are unwarrantably put 
upon them. [For the shifting of burdens does not get rid of them. 
Philanthropy does not abolish and cannot abolish the struggle for 
existence. As a political compulsory agency all it can do is to 
favour the unworthy at the expense of the worthy, and multiply the 
unfit at the expense of the fit. 

One of the best examples of the pernicious effect of unenlightened 
philanthropy on a large scale was furnished by the working of the 
English Poor Laws during the early part of the last century. These 
laws were found to be checks to industry ; rewards for improvident 
marriages ; stimulants to population and blinds to its effect on 
wages ; national contrivances for protecting the idle, the thriftless, 
and the vicious from the natural consequences of their conduct, 
while discountenancing the industrious and honest ; destroyers of 
filial, parental, and conjugal affection ; preventers of the accumulation 
of capital and squanderers of the capital that existed; reducers of 


1 Contemporary Review, vol. xlvii., p. 515. 
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the ratepayers to pauperism ; and premiums for illegitimate children, 
as was shown in the allowance they gave for illegitimate as compared 
with that given for legitimate. All these allegations are proved up 
to the hilt in Extracts from the information received by his Majesty's 
Commissioners as to the adminstration and operation of the Poor 
Laws.1 This copious and useful work consists of reports from the 
Assistant Commissioners employed by the Chief Commissioners to 
make inquiries and collect evidence in reference to the working of 
these laws in various parts of England. Nostudent of social and 
political problems ought to be without it, and a more complete 
demolisher of the sentimental principles of popular utopianism has, 
perhaps, never been produced. 

“But these mischiefs,” it may be said, “are now things of the 
past. The Poor Laws have been reformed, and what occurred in 
1830 does not occur to-day.” Limits of space at present forbid 
inquiry into the trath (or otherwise) of this objection. For facts 
bearing upon it the reader may with profit consult The Fetish of 
Charity, which has already been referred to in these pages, and 
which appeared in two parts in the issues of the WESTMINSTER 
Review for March and April 1891. ‘‘ The Failure of Philanthropy,” 
an unsigned article that appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
March 1896, is also worthy of attention. ‘ Philanthropists,” says 
the writer of this article, “should think before they act.” Herein 
lies the need of to-day. Philanthropy fails, and always will fail, 
in so far as it proceeds on the principle of helping persons simply 
because they are in need, and quite irrespective of whether they are 
good and industrious members of society. This principle is bad. It 
is bad for the persons helped, because it encourages them in vice 
and idleness. And it is bad for society because it tends to increase 
the number of society’s worthless and dangerous elements. Moreover, 
it effectually blocks the way of true reform. In proportion as the 
people are dependents upon private or public bounty they can neither 
have the spirit to assert their rights nor the power to obtain them. 
Whosoever would wield strong political force must be content only 
with what he honestly earns. The same rule holds equally good for 
parties and classes. Privilege cannot fight privilege. Parasitism 
cannot fight parasitism. Sops, doles, boons weaken all who receive 
them. Manhood will not sell its independence for the best that 
private or public philanthropy can give. It will demand justice, 
not charity. It will claim only its rights, and will obtain them 
because it seeks for nothing else. Until the people of this country, 
putting aside all base thoughts of unearned ease and comfort, are 
animated by this spirit, political progress is impossible for them, 
and privilege in all its shapes and forms will dazzle, corrupt, and 
rob them with impunity. But they cannot be animated by it if they 

} Published by authority. London: B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 1838. 
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desire anything beyond justice. Privilege likes nothing better than 
for them to accept public and private sops and doles in lieu of rights, 
because it knows that so long as they do this its corrupt foundation 
will stand, and its reign of jobbery and favouritism continue; 
whereas the very day on which they determine to fight for rights 
only will be the beginning of the ending of privilege, and the first 
s'ep towards the freeing of the land from its baleful power. 


M. D, O'BRIEN. 




















SCIENCE AND THE DRUNKARD. 


INEBRIETY is one of those hard and serious facts of which every civil- 
ised community must take account, Each political organism will 
deal with the problem in its own way, according to the stage it has 
reached in social development. The method and manner of treat- 
ment will vary with the varying wisdom of statesmen and the degree 
ia which for the time being the State suffers from the presence of 
the evil of drunkenness ; but no State can afford to shut its eyes, if 
it would live, to the presence of any influence which tends to reduce 
its vigour, or to hinder its healthy growth and development as a 
social organism, Every organic body which does not vanquish its 
diseases is ultimately overcome by them, To this general rule the 
State is no exception, and a drunken population is undoubtedly one 
of the most dangerous, because most insidious, diseases to which 
communities are subject. The evils of drunkenness need no recapi- 
tulation. It would be bad enough if the moral degradation, the 
disorderly conduct, the excessive expenditure, and consequent impo- 
verishment of the drunkard, acting and reacting upon one another, 
did no more harm than to render the wretched victim of the drink- 
ing habit an unproductive and useless individual unit of the com- 
munity. But the evil does not end there. For a man is always 
something more than a unit: he is a vital part of the living grow- 
ing organism called the State. If it be true that he is the product 
of his environment, it is not the less true that upon his environment 
he has a thousand influences for good or evil. It is only necessary 
to know something of a drunkard’s home life to realise, in all its 
grim significance, the danger and the exhausting nature of the 
malady set up in the national organism if the distress which follows 
in the drunkard’s train is largely multiplied. 

The disease and its baneful effects once recognised and a cure 
sought for, the higher intellectual activities of the political organism 
are baffled at the outset by the difficulty of agreeing upon a common 
basis of treatment, As doctors disagree in the learned professions, 
so also they differ in social science. The subject of temperance 
especially is controversial in the highest degree; public opinion 
wavers ; is undetermined and contradictory ; every man who con- 
siders the problem at all has a pet solution; too often the attitude 
of the rival reformers is as intemperate in its way as that of the 
drunkard himself; and too frequently the extremists among the 
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reformers are an actual hindrance to progress. Many of them are 
so fearful of holding a candle to the devil that they will hear nothing 
of compromise, and refuse to assist any measure that stops short of 
prohibition. Happily, the problem will not be compelled to await 
solution by the extremists ; it is rather being slowly and gradually 
solved by the developing opinions of unbiased students, who are more 
careful thinkers than the extremists, though not such mighty 
shouters. Progressive development is assisted more by the cold 
careful reasoning of scientific sociologists, and by the sturdy common- 
sense of the great middle body of public opinion, than by the 
efforts of those whose emotion is more powerful than their fore- 
sight. 

The character of the almost innumerable remedies proposed differs 
so widely that it is difficult indeed, if not impossible, to discover any 
general principle underlying the study of the question. Attempts 
are seldom made in connection with this subject to find principles at 
all; but, unless we are prepared to seriously strive after such 
scientific knowledge and utilise such scientific method as is within 
our reach, our efforts will prove to be so much wasted energy. 

The carefal scientist will seek to accurately diagnose the disease 
he sets out to cure; will ascertain the stage it has reached; will 
endeavour to discover whether it tends to become more or less acute; 
will consider the effect produced by suggested remedies in analogous 
cases ; and will proceed with great caution in experimenting with 
untried remedies. The temperance reformer must dig deep down 
into the history of the drink question. He must carefully investi- 
gate the economic and sociological causes which produce the 
drunkard. Not until he has patiently mastered and arranged all 
the facts available to him should he be dogmatic with regard to the 
virtues of his panacea. 

As a matter of fact, although it is often recklessly stated that 
drunkenness increases in England, it seems clear that this is not so. 
Mr. Charles Booth is of opinion that drinking increases, but 
drunkenness decreases. As compared with what we drank in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we are almost a temperate 
nation. According to the late Mr. Lecky, in 1688 the beer brewed 
in England amounted to 12,400,000 barrels for a population of a 
little over 5,000,000, or ninety gallons a head; whereas now the 
average consumption is thirty gallons a head. Mr. Arthur Sherwell 
calculates that the United Kingdom contains 24,000,000 actual 
consumers, who dispose of liquor to the value of £7 a head per 
annum ; and Professor Levi estimates the expenditure of the working 
classes who drink at one-fifth of the entire family income. These 
are serious figures, and undoubtedly we are large drinkers, a failing 
which we share with the Teutonic races in general. But the quantity 
consumed is, of course, no criterion of the extent of drunkenness. 

Vou, 161.—No. 5. 2N 
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The evidence as to its decrease is mainly to be found in the criminal 
statistics, and in the Reports of the Public Inquiries of 1834, 1854, 
and 1876, and the Royal Commission of 1896. In 1834 it seems to 
have been the accepted condition of things for groups of men, women, 
and even children to be found revelling in drunkenness in the light 
of day, lying about in the streets and lost to all sense of shame and 
decency. By 1854 things had greatly improved. But twenty years 
later came the period of British prosperity which culminated in 
about 1875, and this improvement in trade apparently resulted in 
the great increase in drunkenness which is revealed by the 1876 
Commission. But even this phase passed away as suddenly as it had 
come, and it can hardly be disputed that in the intervening period 
the state of public opinion and the standard of social indulgence 
had definitely improved. This is distinctly confirmed by a mass of 
reliable evidence given before the Peel Commission. 

The present state of the drinking custom seems, therefore, to be 
much less alarming than some people think, And it is not altogether 
surprising to find this decrease. Drink is an important selective 
influence in the weeding out of undesirables in the course of evolu- 
tion. It is true that in a high state of civilisation undesirables are 
not left to die off: they tender rather to be preserved and reproduced. 
But nevertheless the defective organisation of the drunkard is much 
less amenable to the preservative influences of civilisation than are 
other forms of physical weakness, where the accompanying mental 
and moral deficiency is less marked; and along with the improve- 
ment in the race we may expect to observe the disappearance of the 
drunkard. Bat still, inebriety is, as it always has been in these 
islands, a great and serious evil. 

It will not be disputed that the State, for the sake of its own 
organic efficiency, not only possesses the right to interfere with the 
freedom of the individual drunkard, but also bears the onus of taking 
all available steps to foster social well-being. Communities rightly 
do not hesitate to segregate the leper; and a moral pestilence being 
as dangerous to the life of a community as a physical one, they need 
not hesitate to restrict the freedom of the drunkard. Indeed, the 
principle is often carried by reformers farther than prudence 
warrants; as is the case with those who advocate prohibition. 
Prohibition is too drastic a remedy, having regard to the extent of 
the disease ; it is like cutting off one’s finger to cure warts. Public 
opinion rightly believes prohibition to be an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the liberty of the individual who is not a drunkard ; 
and it should not be advocated as a remedy until all other methods ~ 
have been proved ineffectual, which is not yet the case. If it were 
universally admitted that drink, even in small quantities, is injurious, 
then it would perhaps be justifiable to place as great a restriction 
on its sale as upon the sale of poisons. But it is by no means 
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agreed that intoxicants are always injurious, and until the majority 
80 agree itis as unjustifiable to forbid all to drink because some get 
drunk as to forbid eating because some are gluttonous. 

We have had some attempts at prohibition even in this country. 
The Gin Act of 1736 was theoretically, though not practically, a 
prohibitive measure, and aimed at abolition by heavy taxes and 
licensing fees; and it was one of the most disastrous legislative 
failures on record. The drinking of gin actually increased in the 
immediate following years, and the Act had to be repealed. 

Prohibition, then, as a remedy, must be set aside. On the other 
hand, there seems to be no evidence to support the theories of those 
who advocate unrestricted sale in the hope that competition will 
produce a high type of public-house. Indeed, such evidence as 
exists in this country supports the opposite view. Under the influence 
of the reaction after the Gin Act the State removed all restriction, 
and gin-palaces were permitted upon payment of £1 a year. The 
results were at once seen to be far worse than under the semi- 
prohibitive system ; as also were the results of free trade in liquor 
a century later in Scandinavia and in other countries. Possibly it 
may reasonably be doubted whether the same or similar results 
would follow in our time, but it is at least highly improbable that 
the system would in any way decrease drunkenness. It would be 
easier to support the theory of unrestricted sale, were it not for the 
fact that the removal of all control would, under the stress of 
competition, lead to even greater inducements than exist at present 
to the spending of time in the public-house. 

The liquor traffic being admittedly far more liable to abuse than 
trade in other commodities, some form of effective public control is 
essential. The licensing system, which in one form or another 
has existed in this country since the reign of Edward VI., provides 
a controlling power which has been found more and more effective 
as the standard of public opinion has risen; and it has removed 
many of the worst dangers of the public-house. But it must be 
observed that the licensing system, useful and powerful as it is, and 
might yet be made, can never exercise the complete control that 
public opinion will probably in the near future demand of the nation. 
It is obvious, from the widespread formation of public-house trusts, 
that the time is rapidly ripening for.the destruction of private 
monopoly in drink. Farther evidence of the tendency of events is 
to be found in the comparatively few hands into which the ordinary 
forces of modern industrial development have brought the liquor 
trade. In this age of highly developed commercial organisation, it 
is not surprising to find immense brewing corporations easily con- 
trolling huge districts known as “ brewers’ areas,” and though the 
existing evils of the brewers’ area system can hardly bo exaggerated, 
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the system itself is an important link in the chain of development of 
the drink question, and must undoubtedly greatly facilitate the next 
step to be taken. 

The trade cannot be swept away like the Augean stables by one 
great effort, and if it is to exist at all, as it undoubtedly must for a 
long time to come, State ownership, either direct or indirect, is the 
only method by which control can be satisfactorily carried out. 
The new point of view that is being taken in temperance reform 
appeals to drinkers as well as to abstainers: it is the view of the 
average commonsense citizen, who sees that the drink traffic, as at 
present carried on, is injurious to the highest interests of the State ; 
that there must be monopoly, but that the monopoly should be held 
by the community itself. The prohibitionist party resists; but the 
prohibitionists are fighting against the eternal laws. The movement 
towards municipalisation marches on in nearly all the civilised 
countries of the world. 

Whether the system of State control will solve the difficulty in 
this country remains to be seen. ‘The net results of the system in 
Scandinavia seem to be a general improvement in the drink traffic 
and a diminution in spirit-drinking ; but there is at present, owing 
to the Scandinavian statistics being almost useless for the purpose, 
no reliable evidence as to whether or not it has reduced drunken- 
ness. Probably it has not. It does not, of course, follow that the 
same results would follow its introduction here, as it must not be 
forgotten that the object of the Scandinavian system is not directly 
to reduce drunkenness, but to raise the physical standard of the 
spirit-drinkers; whereas under an English system the reduction of 
drunkenness would be a direct aim, and beer as well as spirits would . 
have to be brought under its control. Foreign methods must not, 
of course, be closely copied without great caution. No scheme can 
be successful in any country which is not in complete harmony with 
its own traditions and natural development. 

But the experiment should be made. The danger should be con- 
trolled by the society which it imperils; and the brain of the 
national organism should have the fullest freedom in devising means 
for the cure of the disease by which its healthy activity is threatened. 
To the ardent and impatient reformer, it seems amazing that the 
State should allow its life-blood to be vitiated, without taking the 
most obvious first step in attempting its purification; namely, the 
removal of the vitiating interest. The scientist, who finds no due 
place in his curricula for impatience, is content to await the exten- 
sion of scientific method to the region of practical statesmanship, 
secure in the knowledge that an awakening will come to our legis- 
lators, when the true relation of the drink question to the health 
and strength of the nation will be not merely recognised as a rough- 
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and-ready principle, but will be fully appreciated in all its scientific 
bearings. 

So far I have only referred to preventive measures. But curative 
legislation is only less important than preventive, because its results 
are necessarily less successful. Though the drunkard tends to 
disappear by reason of physical inadaptation and selective influences, 
it takes many generations to rid the family physique of the inebriate 
taint and the liability to lapse; and face to face as we are with the 
same evil that leads us to consider steps for prevention, our concern 
for the health of the national organism impels us to strengthen its 
constitution by curative as well as preventive means, : 

In the old days, when drunkenness was deemed to be a “ volun- 
tarily acquired madness,” and the drunkard was voluntarius 
demon, he was considered to be fully responsible morally and 
physically for all his acts. But the progress of sociology has taught 
us, as it has in the case of the criminal, that the drunkard is to be 
pitied rather than blamed, that his condition is often the result of a 
diseased or defective organisation, made worse by environment ; 
and that the proper method of dealing with him is not to visit him 
with severe physical penalties, but to seek for such methods of 
treatment as will tend to cure his disease, or at least to render him 
@ less harmful member of society. 

It is now generally recognised that to keep the drunkard from 
drink, which is the first step in his treatment, he must be removed 
from his accustomed surroundings. The principle of segregation 
(which was first definitely recognised by our own Legislature in 
1879 and extended by the Act of 1898) is said to have been fruitful 
of good results in America and on the Continent. But until we 
have had more extended experience of the results of compulsory 
detention in this country, it is impossible to advocate it with any 
certainty of success. The experience of other countries, however 
useful, is no real evidence of what similar systems will do for us. 
Allowance must always be made for racial and climatic temperament, 
which seems to have far greater influence upon the drinking habit 
than upon other forms of moral delinquency. 

Inebriate homes are mainly intended for, and are only suited to, 
the case of the social wreck who is constantly drinking and con- 
stantly drunk. But the drunkard who makes a point of soaking 
himself when he draws his wages every Saturday, and is a passably 
good citizen during the rest of the week, obviously stands on a 
different footing. His case is by no means suitable for asylum 
treatment, and in him there is more hope. His drunkenness is not 
the involuntary result of an enfeebled will. He is frequently a 
skilled workman, and presents no signs of physical deterioration. 
The evil that he does is that he keeps his family in perennial 
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want; leaves the little ones dependent on him hungry and insnf- 
ficiently clothed ; and perhaps himself commits some violence while 
under the influence of drink. Him the State must take in hand, 
especially for the sake of his children, in whom lies the fature hope 
of the nation. 

With this type of drunkard mild punitive measures are some- 
times useful if wisely administered ; and to this type the provisions 
of the Licensing Act of 1903 were more particularly meant to apply. 
The mere fear of apprehension is often sufficient to prevent him 
from indulging to excess, and the prospect of deprivation is a still 
greater horror to him. If the “ Black List” sections of the Act 
could be more strenuously administered the Act might be more 
beneficial than it is; but, unfortunately, this provision has been 
considerably weakened, if not practically scotched, by the judgment 
in the “‘ Donovan case,” which, in effect, decided that a man cannot 
be “blacklisted” without his own consent. No careful observer 
could have failed to notice the marked decrease of drunkenness in 
the London streets when the Act first came into force, and a 
continuance of the wholesome terror which it inspired was very 
desirable. 

But punitive measures at best are but palliative, and scientific 
attention should be directed to the removal of the conditions favour- 
able to the development of the element of drunkenness in the 
community. Not the least important of these is the food question. 
The health and strength of the people is the chief and most valu- 
able asset of the State. Every effort should be made to maintain 
the physical condition of the masses at a high level, efficient feeding 
being foremost among the sources of physical and moral well-being, 
and lack of food being the best possible breeding-ground of vice. 
Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree have shown us that about 30 per cent. 
of our urban population obtain 25 per cent. less food than scientific 
experts consider necessary to maintain physical efficiency. Lack of 
food leads to an ill-nourished nervous system; weakness of nerve- 
power sets up that indefinable desire which has been well described 
as “nerve-hunger,’ and this is often sought to be satisfied by 
indulgence in alcoholic stimulants. Attention should therefore be 
directed to the feeding problem, and the poor should be helped by 
the establishment of food centres, and by the teaching of the 
elementary principles governing the wise selection and cooking of 
food, 

Not less important is the question of housing. So long as eight 
million people in the United Kingdom are improperly housed, so 
long will they seek relief from their evil and depressing surround- 
ings by spending their leisure in the public-house. We are jus- 
tified in hoping for good results in this direction from the work of 
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County Councils, Garden City Associations, and public-spirited 
manufacturers ; but the problem is a very terrible and difficult one, 
and needs all the energies of those interested in it. 

Every influence which tends to raise the moral standard of the 
people, whether religious, ethical, or educational in the widest sense, 
will at the same time necessarily tend to reduce drunkenness. Side by 
side with constructive reforms such as those that have been men- 
tioned, the State, as well as private enterprise, should do everything 
possible to provide and encourage counter-attractions to the public- 
house. ‘The reasons why a man spends his evenings behind the 
glittering swing-doors are, of course, obvious. His home is wretched, 
and is made more so by his habits; he has no intellectual resources ; 
at the public-house he gets cheerful companionship, his pipe, and 
his pot of beer. Temperance reformers too often forget the pot of 
beer. Obviously the man will not give up the public-house unless 
he is offered something more attractive. He is not easily enticed 
away from his accustomed haunt, and entertains a holy horror of 
anything that savours of an attempt to “rob the poor man of his 
beer.” It is a debatable question whether the temperance public- 
house should or should not allow each visitor, say, one glass of 
beer. If not, the substitutes must be both good and cheap; there 
must be facilities for smoking, billiard-tables and other games, 
comfortable seats, music, and popular literature in abundance, But 
temperance public-houses should be looked upon as a means and 
not as an end; a relief from the miseries of home life, and not as a 
substitute for the home, ‘The standard of home life, however, must 
necessarily be raised by any influence which tends to raise the moral 
standard of its members, and this should be the true mission of the 
temperance public-house. 

Much energy is at present wasted by the lack of organisation 
among social reformers. It is being more and more appreciated 
every day that what is needed is greater co-ordination of effort ; 
central bureaux where information can be collected, facts classified 
and brought into relation with one another, and multiplication of 
individual inquiries avoided. Concentration of energy is needed 
before science can be brought into intimate relation with legislation, 
and even before it can be recognised freely as an essential element 
in politics. Out of the ashes of a Liberalism that has worked well, 
and has now almost performed its destined task, we look for a 
phoenix in the shape of a new scientific progressive party ; a party 
inspired with the faith and energy of youth, striving after exact 
knowledge and utilising scientific method, following Truth fearlessly 
whithersoever she leads. Such a party will deal with the drink 
question, not as an isolated problem, but as part of the unity of all 
problems; will seek for its real relation to other questions; will 
strive to overcome the difficulties of economic hindrances, and to 
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discover the eternal laws by which all problems are governed. Thus 
only, by weary work and steadfast faith, will progress be achieved 
thus only will England entirely escape from the peculiar curse of the 
Northern races, and take and retain a high place among the nations 
as the home of real freedom and cleanliness and purity. 


W. H. CHAmpNess. 








THE PROPHET AND THE PRIEST IN 
HEBREW ETHICS. 


THE antagonism between the prophet and the priest in the classic 
period of Hebrew prophetism is one of the most significant phases 
in the evolution of ethics, Under the early Kings of Israel and 
Judah, the functions of prophet and priest were scarcely differ- 
entiated. Samuel was at once a seer, a diviner, and a priest. He 
told Saul where to find his asses; he communicated the oracles of 
Yahweh; he offered sacrifices for the people. He was less a 
prophet than a priestly vindicator of the glory of his deity. In the 
career of the meteoric Elijah, the preservation of the national cult 
in the teeth of invading Phoenician gods is the dominant motive ; 
the only ethical utterance of the prophet being his denunciation of 
Ahab’s wickedness to Naboth. The deeds of Elisha are still more 
deficient in the moral element. Witness his vengeance upon the 
children of Bethel, his sanction of Naaman’s hypocrisy, his deceit 
to the Syrian messengers, his untruth to Hazael concerning 
Benhadad, and his anointing of the royal assassins, Jehu and 
Hazael. 

Between Elisha and the prophets of righteousness the ethical 
gap is wide indeed. Amos began to preach about 760 B.c., and 
was quickly followed by Hosea, Isaiah and Micah. The teaching 
of these prophets throbs with moral energy. They stand for social 
rightness as distinguished from rightness of the cult. Yet they are 
separated from the age of Elisha by less than a century. Perhaps, 
however, it would be safer to carry back the comparison to the 
time of David, the history of whose time, so far as it is recorded in 
the Judaic document, is more reliable than the somewhat legendary 
narratives of Elijah and Elisha. The episodes of Gad and 
Nathan in the reign of David appear also to be of doubtful 
authenticity. 

That a great moral change had affected, not only the prophets, 
but the people, clearly appears in the writings of Amos and his 
immediate successors. The very denunciations of the prophets 
assume the existence of a developed conscience in those they 
addressed. Amos condemns luxury and drunkenness in private 
life, cheating and extortion in business, bribery and corruption in 
the administration of the law. It is, therefore, evident that 
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sobriety, honesty and justice, were recognised as ordinary virtues. 
Hosea declaims against the absence of truth and mercy; he censures 
the prevalence of false swearing and breaking faith, of stealing and 
adultery, of feasting and self-indulgence in holy places. Micah is 
indignant against covetousness and oppression, against judges who 
take rewards, priests who teach for hire, and prophets who divine 
for money. The denunciations of Isaiah are directed against taking 
bribes, neglecting the poor, land-grabbing, drunkenness, and wanton- 
ness. ‘The people against whom the preceding censures could 
appropriately be directed must have been in a comparatively 
advanced stage of moral evolution. 

Whence the ethical revolution of which the teaching of Amos 
and his compeers was the expression? Was it a sudden outbreak 
of divine inspiration, or did it slowly grow out of the settled 
conditions following the construction of the Davidic Kingdom ? 
The Biblical narrative gives no explanation of the momentous 
change. It is chiefly occupied with religious episodes, associated 
with the usual annals of Eastern despotisms, with royal accessions 
and demises, conspiracies and wars, losses and gains of territory, 
diplomatic relations with foreign powers. The true inward history 
of the Hebrew people is left to be inferred from stray hints and 
general principles. Moral revolutions, if sometimes sudden in their 
culmination, are gradual in their development. Israel could make 
little progress in ethics while in the nomadic stage; but, when the 
people settled down as an agricultural community, organised them- 
selves into a united state, absorbed the social and ethical traditions 
which Babylonia had long since planted in Canaan, and entered into 
commercial and political intercourse with nations enjoying a higher 
civilisation, the more complex environment enforced a higher ethic. 
This, at least, is the process through which nations pass in their 
normal evolution from barbarism to civilisation, and there is no 
good reason to believe that Israel was an exception. While the 
courts of the northern and southern kingdoms were engaged in 
their petty wars and intrigues, the people were tilling the soil, 
building towns, and learning from their northern neighbours the 
commercial dexterity for which they are still distinguished. The 
cultivation of the arts of peace was facilitated by the existence 
of a standing army, established by David, and continued by his 
successors, 

It has been common to describe the moral state of the Israelitish 
people in the epoch of the prophets of righteousness as a declension 
frcm a higher level. This period has been contrasted with the time 
of David, which is pictured as the golden age of Hebrew piety and 
morals, David, supposed to be a writer of psalms, is imagined as a 
model of saintliness and virtue. This ideal figure, in the light of 
modern criticism, shrinks into a mere warrior chief, whose successes 
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in consolidating the Hebrew monarchy, and annexing some of the 
small States on his borders, marked him out as the favourite of the 
deity. We need not believe, with Renan, that he was nothing 
more than a lucky freebooter, whose unscrupulous valour and craft 
raised him toa throne. He was more than that; but he was neither 
moralist nor saint. A careful study of the older documents in the 
Books of Samuel and Kings reveals him as a man of very defective 
character, untruthful, sensual, and cruel, though endowed with some 
very shining virtues. He was probably in advance of the mass of 
his subjects; but that he came to be revered as eminently holy is 
part of the proof that, in his age, the Hebrew people were in a low 
stage of ethical attainment. The barbarous custom of blood-revenge 
—‘ almost wholly eradicated ”! in Babylonia by Hammurabi twelve 
centuries before—was in full force amongst them, the king himself 
winking at its exercise in Joab’s murder of Abner, and, if the account 
is historical, actually enforcing it in his surrender of Saul’s descen- 
dants to the vengeance of the Gibeonites, The insecurity of property 
is clearly seen in the Nabal incident, in which David figures as a 
sort of Rob Roy, defending rich people from freebooters more law- 
less than himself, and in Absalom’s outrage upon Joab’s barley. 
The unbridled licentiousness of the times appears in Amnon’s seduc- 
tion of his sister Tamar, and in Absalom’s behaviour to his father’s 
concubines. ‘These scattered hints combine with general theory to 
establish the conclusion that the age of Amos was far in advance 
of the half-barbarous culture of the early monarchy. The fervid 
denunciations of Amos 4nd Isaiah are the outcome of the higher 
moral state of the nation. ‘The prophets of righteousness merely 
gave voice to the convictions and aspirations of the nobler spirits of 
the time. They were to Israel and Judah what Luther was to 
Germany and Knox to Scotland. The age produced them, and they 
reacted upon the age. 

We may then conclude that the prophets of righteousness were 
the natural outcome of ethical evolution. But with the growth of 
righteousness arose a strong antagonism between the prophet and 
the priest. Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, charges Amos with 
treason ; and the prophet retorts with a bitter curse in the name of 
Yahweh. Amos denounces the cult itself: ‘I hate, I despise your 
feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies.” Hosea 
condemns Jehu’s murderous zeal for Yahweh-worship, though the 
Book of Kings represents it as meeting the divine approval, ‘This 
prophet is most scathing in his attacks upon the priests, ‘They 
feed upon the sin of my people, and set their heart upon their 
iniquity.” ‘‘ Hear this, O ye priests . . . for ye have been a snare 
at Mizpah, and a net spread upon Tabor.” Then Hosea breaks out 
into the revolutionary declaration: “ For I desire mercy (kindness), 

1 ¥, Delitasch, Babel and Bible, p. 188, 1903. 
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and not sacrifice: and the knowledge of God more than burnt offer- 
ings.” Isaiah’s language is equally emphatic: “Bring no more 
vain oblations; incense is an abomination unto me; new moon and 
sabbath, the calling of assemblies—I cannot away with; it is 
iniquity, even the solemn meeting.” This antagonism to the cult, it 
is to be remarked, is most pronounced in those of the prophets who 
are most zealous for practical ethics. But whence did it arise ? 

It is admitted by the ripest Semitic scholarship that Hebrew 
religion is deeply impregnated with Babylonian culture, and this 
theory will be here assumed. A comparison of the religious evolution 
of the Hebrews with similar phases of thought amidst a related 
people in earlier times cannot but throw light upon our inquiry. A 
study of ancient Babylonian inscriptions reveals a very close connection 
between magic and the ethical side of religion. Magical incantations 
are often based upon moral principles. Thus, in the Serpu series 
of exorcism-tablets,! the magician inquires if the bewitched person 
has (1) sinned against his god; (2) dishonoured his father and 
mother ; (3) used false weights or money ; (4) approached his neigh- 
bour’s wife, shed his blood, or stolen his garment. The same tablet, 
however, contains also the inquiry whether the sufferer has slept 
upon the bed of a bewitched person, sat upon his seat, eaten from 
his dish, or drunk from his cup. This association of physical 
influences with moral causation is very distinctive of magical 
religion, and it points to a fundamental distinction between the 
magician and the priest, properly so called. The former, with all 
his crudities and absurdities, is closer to the facts of nature than the 
other. ‘ Magic,” says Adolph Bastian, “is the physics of mankind 
in a state of nature.” Dr. Frazer, in the Golden Bough, considers 
magic to be “a kind of savage logic, a crude species of reasoning 
based upon similarity and contiguity.” These definitions are con- 
firmed by the inscriptions. In one® of these, the god Ea tells 
Merodach, his son, to cure a man by imitative magic. An onion is 
to be peeled, and, as the bulb decreases, so will the disease. In 
another, the incantation declares, “ As the plant withers, so shall also 
be the spell.” Sometimes remedies extracted from plants or minerals 
were applied, and thus the science of medicine came into being. 
Even in those early times the conflict between knowledge and 
priestism had begun. ‘The higher practitioners,” writes Maspero,+ 
“were not ignorant of the natural virtues of herbs; but they 
pandered to popular superstition.” 

The method of the priest, strictly so called, differed widely from 
that of the magician. He appealed to his god to act directly upon 
human affairs. His ritual and his prayers were designed to influence 
the supernatural powers, as the spells of the magician were adapted 


1 Encyclopedia Biblica, ‘‘ Magic.” 2 Second edition, vol. i., p. 61. 
* Maspero’s Dawn of Civilisation, p. 781, * Ibid., p. 782. 
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to act directly upon nature. It is true that in many ages magic 
and religion are fused together, as seen in some of the inscriptions 
already quoted; but great probability attaches to Frazer’s opinion 
that “this fusion is not primitive.” The following evidence sup- 
ports this view. In New Zealand, the medicine-men take precedence 
of the priest in point of time. Certain tribes in a very low stage 
of culture appear to be without priests. Thus, the Fuegians have 
only wizards, the Mapuchés have diviners and magicians, amongst the 
Australians and the Tasmanians “ the only men concerned with the 
supernatural are the doctors.” In many other instances, those called 
priests are often mere conjurors. The above examples are given by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer.! Professor Sayce informs us that in Baby- 
lonia the class of priests known as Chanters or Enchanters were 
preceded by the sorcerers and medicine-men of the pre-Semitic 
past.2 The god Ea himself would seem to have originally been a 
medicine-man. 

In those phases of Babylonian religion in which the priest was 
dominant, ethics occupied a secondary place. This is well illus- 
trated by the Babylonian Saints’ Calendar, as translated by Sayce.® 
The daily life of a typical: holy person is minutely prescribed. All 
is ritual, sacrifice, worship, propitiation and abstinence. Duty to 
one’s neighbour is conspicuously absent. An Accadian penitential 
psalm‘ (anterior to the seventeenth century B.C.) reflects the same 
phase of thought. The offences deplored by the penitent are (1) 
profaning the holy name of his god ; (2) eating the forbidden thing ; 
and (3) trampling upon what was forbidden by the goddess. An 
Accadian liturgy’ (older than 2000 B.c.) alludes to most of the 
primary articles of the Accadian faith. They are supposed to be 
recited by the great god Ea, and are little more than a description 
of his own glories. He fails to give utterance to a single ethical 
idea. 

The magician of Babylonia has close affinities with the seer and 
diviner of Israel. “In early times,” writes T. W. Davies,° “ magic 
and divination came under one category.” Moses and Aaron are 
represented as practising magic in competition with the Egyptian 
enchanters. Balaam is magician, diviner, and prophet. Divination 
by urim and thummim, as well as with the ephod, was common 
under the Hebrew monarchy. Diviners are coupled with prophets 
by Jeremiah (xxvii. 9), and with seers by Micah (iii. 7). The 
diviner is closely allied to the seer, and the Hebrew seer was evolved 
into the prophet (1 Samuel ix. 9). Even as late as Micah (iii. 11), 
the prophet may also be a diviner. 

But what is the origin of the Hebrew priest? Bertholet and 


1 The Principles of Sociology, vol. iii., p. 87, 1897. 

2 Religion of the Ancient Egyptians and Babylonians, p. 415. 1902. 

3 Records of the Past, V., vii. p. 157. 4 Ibid., p. 151. 5 Ibhid., V., iii. p. 127. 
6 Encyclupedia Biblica. “ Magic.” 
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Robertson Smith! consider that the religious ordinances of the 
Hebrews in the time of the conquest of Canaan were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from those of the ancient Arabs. In these early 
communities, “ each man slew his own victim, and divided the sacri- 
fice in his own circle.” Also the other acts of his simple ritual 
“required no priestly aid.” He was, in fact, priest in his own 
family. This view agrees fairly well with the theory of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who evolves the priest from the ruler. As cen- 
tralisation proceeded, the heads of the smaller became subordinated 
to the chiefs of larger communities, and these to the rulers of states, 
until royal priesthood was evolved, as we find it amongst the 
Hebrews in the age of David and Solomon. But differentiation 
went on side by side with integration. The unprofessional priest 
passed into a member of a sacerdotal order. When the duties of 
the king became highly complex, he delegated the functions of the 
high-priestly office to another, often to a member of the royal house. 
This practice was frequently imitated in our own history, the last 
example occurring as late as the reign of Mary Tudor, who appointed 
Cardinal Pole to the primacy. The close alliance between Church 
and Crown continues to be a marked feature in societies which retain 
the monarchical principle. The King of England is still Head of 
the Church, he is robed in priestly vestments at his coronation, and 
all the higher ecclesiastical dignitaries receive their appointment at 
his hands. 

The contest between Amos and Amaziah is typical of one of the 
most ancient antagonisms of human stciety. The priest is the 
representative of deity, and the ally of the Crown. He demands 
fear for the god, and honour for the king. He stands for authority, 
human and divine. Amos was aman of the people, “a herdman 
and a dresser of sycomore trees.” The prophet is in touch with 
nature, and the needs of human society. He cares little for the 
cult ; and, if it is unfavourable to morals, he indignantly condemns 
it. 

After the time of Amos and Isaiah, ritual and worship began to 
assert a dominant position. Jeremiah attaches a supreme importance 
to the observance of the Sabbath. To the priestly Ezekiel, the 
great need of the age is a larger system of ceremonies. The sublime 
flights of the Deutero-Isaiah have for their chief burden the glory 
of the deity. On the return from the exile, the priesthood has 
grown so great that the high-priest becomes the ruler of the Jewish 
people, and the Kingdom of David is transformed into a Church, 
whose glories, in the imagination of enthusiastic priests, are reflected 
back into the early history of the Israelitish people. In the heroic 
struggle under the Maccabees, the dominant articles of the Jewish 
creed are abstinence from swine’s flesh, the necessity for circumcision 

1 Encyclopedia Biblica. “ Priest.” 
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the observance of the Sabbath, and the sole worship of Yahweh. 
The supremacy of ritualism in the Jewish Church at the commence- 
ment of our era is too notorious to need proof. The Prophet of 
Nazareth revived and enlarged the ethics of Amos and Isaiah, and was 
martyred by the priestly faction. During a thousand years the 
priesthood held Christendom in the hollow of its hand. Faith and 
ritual became the essentials of salvation, and morals languished. 
Borgia on the papal throne, and Savonarola on a gallows—this was 
the world-old contrast in its acutest form ! 

Amos and the prophets of righteousness came to life again with 
the rebirth of knowledge, and the return to nature. ‘ Knowledge,” 
said Leonardo da Vinci, the forerunner of the modern age, 
“rejuvenates the soul.” And he struck out that noble spark of 
truth—“ love isthe daughter of knowledge.” He and his compeers 
recalled the world to veracity, and a purer ethic began to shine. 
The papacy saved itself only by moral reform. Knowledge and 
morality have grown side by side, twin-sisters of progress. The 
prophet, the teacher of righteousness, whether clerical or lay, whether 
a Kingsley, a Carlyle, or a Tolstoy—is rapidly supplanting the 
priest, and the priest is influential only in so far as he takes up the 
prophet’s mission. The exaggerated pretensions of the priesthood in 
the English Church are a mere policy of despair. The thoughtful 
laity are going their own way without priestly guidance: high 
thinking is almost inextricably associated with pure living. 

In the ultimate analysis, the distinction between the prophet and 
the priest would seem to be the difference between the natural and the 
supernatural. Belief in the miraculous has been declining for the 
last three centuries, and is almost extinct amongst the educated 
classes ; yet never in the history of the world has the prophet’s 
demand for truth and mercy received a more willing hearing. And 
surely this result is no strange thing. The man who sees clearly into 
the unchanging laws of nature, and the complexities of the human 
mind and heart, is better fitted to be a teacher of righteousness than 
the exponent of fitful supernatural methods which have little causal 
relation with our real needs and aspirations. Gautama, the Buddha, 
who rejected the supernatural, and believed in neither god nor future 
life, placed his ideal in the man who lived for “the comfort and 
help of all who sorrow and sin, without distinction of caste or of 
race, of age or sex, of good or evil life.” 

CHARLES CALLAWAY. 
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COMPENSATION FOR LICENCES: A 
PRACTICAL SOLUTION. 


Tue late Lord Watson, during the argument in the House of 
Lords in the well-known case of Boulter v. The Justices of Kent, 
declared in 1897, in words that have never since been challenged or 
denied, that “the licensing justices are a body interposed between 
the licensee and the public for the protection of the public.” Acting 
on this statement the licensing justices for the Farnham division of 
Surrey, at the Brewster Sessions for 1902, refused to renew the 
licences of certain public-houses solely on the ground of their non- 
requirement. This action, and the particular procedure adopted, 
was upheld on appeal by the Surrey Quarter Sessions, by a Divisional 
Court, and finally by the Court of Appeal, in the two latter instances 
unanimously.! By the Licensing Act of the same year Parliament 
gave the licensing justices further increased powers of supervision 
and inspection, and, as a result of this law, and also in consequence 
of the measures taken by the Farnham bench being upheld in the 
law-courts, at the Brewster Sessions in 1903 many licensing benches 
refused to renew licences that they considered unnecessary, while 
some four hundred others announced that they would consider the 
advisability of taking similar action in the near future. 

The consternation thereby caused in ‘the trade,” who saw that 
it was no longer possible to argue that every well-conducted house 
had a legal, as well as a moral, claim to exist, led two private 
members during the Jast session of Parliament to introduce Bills, in 
one instance to suspend the magisterial veto, and in tke other to 
compensate those whose licences were refused through no fault of 
their own. The latter Bill passed the second reading by a con- 
siderable majority. The Premier and the other members of the 
Government have since pledged themselves to carry through a 
measure dealing with the matter during the present year, and it was 
one of the items mentioned in the King’s Speech on opening 
Parliament. 

It is true that this aspect of the temperance question is one that 
does not cover the whole of the subject, or like the somewhat crude 
and unpractical proposals of the last Liberal Government, cover even 


4 See for a detailed account The Licensing Problem and Magisterial Discretion. By 
Alfred T. Davies. Fourth Edition. 1903. Nottingham: The Licensing Laws 
Information Bureau, 46 Bridlesmith Gate. 
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@ large part of it. Here the crax of the question is the payment of 
compensation, and no measure supported by either party, whether in 
the interests of temperance, or in those of the licence-holders and 
brewers, will help towards a solution if it does not provide some 
means of procedure at once just and practical. Just, in that it must 
safeguard the interests of the public; practical, in that it will enable 
those licences that exist in excess of that public’s requirements to 
be got rid of, by disarming, instead of by arousing that maximum of 
opposition from those interested in the sale of liquor, which, if stirred 
ap, will greatly impede, if it does not prevent, the successful working 
of the measure, assuming it has the good fortune to pass into law. 
If it is desirable to reduce the number of liquor licences in any 
borough or division of a county, and in a very large number of 
instances it is undoubtedly desirable, two questions must be con- 
sidered, and also answered. First, on what basis is compensation to 
be paid and assessed ; secondly, from what source and by what 
machinery is such compensation to be raised. Now those on either 
side, with few exceptions, seem too often to have but the haziest 
idea of how to answer tke first question satisfactorily. The tem- 
perance reformer usually contents himself with boldly looking the 
difficulty in the face, and then passing it by with the comforting 
assertion that those who hold licensed property can arrange amongst 
themselves as to compansation. Yes, they theoretically can do so, 
but will they? And if the majority are willing, how will they 
overcome that obstinate minority who are certain to be unwilling ? 
Well, says the reformer, in certain cities, in Liverpool for instance, 
_and in Birmingham, the owners have given up voluntarily a certain 
number of licences. But, where this is the case, it has only been 
done because every one was fully aware that if these licences were 
not surrendered the magistrates would in all probability refuse to 
renew a greater number. ‘The lapsed licences are, in very many 
instances, unprofitable to their owners, and in any case it is an 
illusion to imagine that the same procedure can be carried out 
generally (in Birmingham the brewers have already refused to 
continue it), for it places on those whose personal interest and bias 
runs counter to any diminution the responsibility, not only in the 
case of the great brewing firms, of deciding what proportion of 
their less profitable houses shall be relinquished, but also in the 
case of those licensees who are their own landlords, who usually 
possess only one licence, of agreeing what actual monetary compen- 
sation in hard cash shall be paid by the survivors, and to those 
whose licences are given up. The chances of the latter being able 
to obtain anything like reasonable treatment from the great corpora- 
tions, who own the tied houses, is at least problematic. If they do 
not come into the arrangement it may fall through, and, if they do 
80, how will they be in the economic position to bargain, except the 
Vou. 161.—No. 5. 20 
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Conditions of the bargain are fixed by outside authority—.that is 
mediately or immediately by the State. If an owner of a single 
licence in the district refuses to bear his share, any scheme must 
press unfairly on the other owners. 

The position taken up by those who believe in the payment of 
compensation is usually still less practical, and even more unjust. 
Whatever measure is proposed in Parliament, or in print, no one 
who has attended a meeting in defence of “the trade” can doubt, 
from the enthusiasm with which such a declaration is received, that 
the rank and file of those who gain a livelihood by the sale of liquor 
in reality object to a diminution of licences on any ground what- 
ever, except misconduct. And the economic reason is, that compen- 
sation will hard)y go further than the landlord and the licensee. 
When Parliament compensated the slave owners, it paid nothing to 
their overseers for loss of employment, and now compensation is as 
unlikely to be paid to the barman or the potboy. 

The owners and licensees moreover strenuously advocate a similar 
measure to that which Lord Salisbury’s second Ministry failed to 
earry. The fact that Lord Goschen, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, proposéd to allocate the revenue derived from an increased 
tax on spirits (that is on the consuming public), to compensation 
has burnt itself into the historic memory of the brewer and the 
publican. Not the least of their grievances is, that when the 
measure failed somewhat ignominiously to pass into law, a Con- 
servative Government, instead of removing the tax, paid it over 
to the newly established County Councils, who now in their 
secondary schools educate the pick of their scholars out of the 
increased revenue derived from the sale of innumerable “ smal} 
Scotches.” Here, say the brewer and his dependants, is the right 
precedent, forgetting that if the first Unionist Cabinet could not pass 
it, into law, the third is unlikely to be more successful. 

These two views, here stated broadly and only in outline, com- 
prehend (with small modification) the bulk of both parties. Both 
views are nebulous, but either side can’ see the view of the other to 
be unpractical, and either denounces it as unjast. They are over- 
biased, in one instance by the devotion of enthusiastic social 
reformers to Burke’s bugbear, which ever haunts the path of social 
reform, namely, a belief in the power of an abstract idea, which, as 
society is composed of living, fallible people, and not of abstractions, 
must in this world of reality and compromise, like all formule, 
prove unsatisfactory, nay impossible, for the solution of its problems. 
And.on the other hand, in a business whose members are still more 
numerous, and whose motto indicatés the open negation of idealism 
erected into a system, “our trade, our politics,” the gross mate- 
rialism of a vested interest is hardly likely to suggest an answer, 
either practical or just. Especially is this the case when that vested | 
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interest is the greatest in the United Kingdom, extends over the 
whole area of it, and has its ramifications in all classes of its popu- 
lation. 

In the search for an answer to our two questions, we shall find 
that the grant of a licence immediately increases the value of 
property, and in the famous examples given by Messrs. Sherwell and 
Rowntree it is shown conclusively that, notwithstanding the chances 
of forfeiture, the licence is often more valuable than the land and 
buildings for which it is granted. But in every case where any 
appreciable trade is done the licence has of course a market va!ue. 
Any reasonable scheme of compensation will, therefore, start by 
fixing what the licence is worth, apart from the premises licensed. 
To ascertain this by the same machinery that is now used to fix the 
rateable value of the premises (which in theory includes the value of 
the licence) would be costly, inconvenient, and probably unsuccess- 
ful. The prices that public-houses constantly fetch, and the figure. 
at which the same houses are assessed by the overseers, too often 
bear no sort of proportion to each other. In a case coming under 
the writer’s notice, the Corporation of Liverpool had recently to pay 
upwards of £7000 for licensed property rated at considerably less. 
£100, and the glaring anomalies that frequently come to light, 
especially in densely populated districts, show that a new method 
must be devised to meet the case. 

Why should not the following scheme be adopted ? Each licence- 
holder annually to declare to the rating authorities: (1) The rate- 
able value of his premises without the licence; (2) The increased 
value attaching thereto by reason of the licence. If the rating 
authority was dissatisfied, it could of course proceed, as at present, 
to raise his assessment. As, however, any claim he might make for 
compensation would be based on the value as fixed by himself, and 
the licensing justices would be unable to admit any evidence brought. 
forward to show that that value was too low, the licensee in his own 
interest would be very unlikely to fix on too smalla figure. Now let 
us suppose that the licensing justices in a certain district come to 
the conclusion that the drinking facilities there are over-abundant. 
We will farther suppose that the district contains a thousand liquor 
licences of various kinds, and that the magistrates consider that an 
immediate reduction of fifty is necessary, having regard, as the lav 
requires, to the needs and necessities of the neighbourhood. They 
would, as they have already done at Liverpool, Farnham, and other 
places, presumably appoint a committee of inspection to decide 
which houses are primd facie superfluous, having regard to their si‘ua- 
tion, structure, management, sanitary conveniences, and amount of 
trade, &c. At Brewster Sessions the licensing justices, or the police 
at. their direction, would formally object to the renewal of the 
licences of these houses, in consequence of which their consideration 
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would stand over, with others whose renewals were objected to on 
ordinary grounds, till the adjourned licensing meeting. Here the 
individual standing and necessity of each house would be fully gone 
into, together with any evidence brought forward by the owner, or 
the licensee, in favour of a renewal. In respect of those licences 
that they finally decide to suppress, the justices would at the same 
time award in their absolute discretion—the same absolute discretion 
which the law gives them to grant or to refuse a licence—such 
compensation, having regard to the declared value of the licence, and 
to all the circumstances of the case, as they might think just and 
proper. The owner and the licensee would naturally have the right 
to appeal to Quarter Sessions on this question, as well as (or prefer- 
ably as an alternative to) their present right of appeal in the case of 
non-renewal. In the case of the licences of the ante-1869 beer- 
houses, which cannot as the law stands be refused on the ground of 
nonrequirement, the magistrates would take that additional fact into 
consideration in assessing compensation. The aggregate amount to 
be paid on account of all the fifty suppressed licences would be 
raised by a levy on the nine hundred and fifty that would still re- 
main, the levy on each individual licensed house being in the 
proportion that the total amount required bore to the declared value 
of the licence of such house. It would be recovered, if necessary, 
in the same way as arrears of poor rate. 

In support of these proposals, it will be remembered that Mr. 
Butcher's abortive Bill of last session, and more recently Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in his speech to licensed victuallers at Bristol, both 
agreed in raising a proportion at least of the compensation money 
from ‘‘ the trade” itself. It is also noticeable that almost every 
“ trade” journal or apologist proclaims that a reduction in the num- 
ber of public-houses does not lead to a reduction in the consumption 
of alcohol. And to some extent they can quote statistics in support 
of their contention. But, if this: be the case, those licences that 
remain must divide amongst themselves the trade of those that are 
suppressed. In any case it is unlikely that all the trade of a sup- 
pressed house will disappear. In a locality where the number of 
licences is very large, and one or two only are taken, there is practi- 
cally no diminution in drinking, because there is practically no 
diminution in the facilities for obtaining drink. This belief was 
emphatically expressed by Captain Nott-Bower, the present Com- 
missioner of Police for the City of London, in his evidence before 
the Royal Commission presided over by Lord Peel. He then 
stated that to suppress ten licences only in a street that he named 
as having about sixty, would probably make no appreciable differ- 
ence, but that there would in all probability be much less drinking 
in that neighbourhood if fifty out of the sixty were taken away. It 
is clear, however, that these remaining ten houses would do an 
enormous trade, far greater than any ten houses that at present 
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exist there. And of course it is not contemplated that such a 
reduction would, or could, be effected otherwise than gradually. 
Here, then, is the moral justification for placing a levy on “the 
trade ” itself. 

Modifications might be introduced locally with great benefit. 
Te insure that the levy should not in any one year be excessive, the 
magistrates might be empowered, where they consider a reduction 
prematare, to raise a fund by means of a small yearly percentage 
levied on the declared value, as before described, in order to guard 
against any contingency, and to distribute the burden fairly. They 
might also, perhaps, be allowed to allocate a portion of the compen- 
sation, if they thought fit, to employees, such as barmen, in cases 
where the latter were thrown out of employment. 

In many neighbourhoods, however, the question of the grant of 
new licences will also arise. They are at the present time exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain, and for that very reason command a propor- 
tionately high price in the market. Amongst magistrates the 
growing disinclination to grant them is probably in part (though 
by no means entirely) due to a feeling that by setting up a public- 
house in a district hitherto without one, they are making an 
exceedingly valuable gift to a brewery firm or private individual, 
for which the public gets no adequate benefit in return. In newly 
built suburbs a successful applicant has no likelihood of competi- 
tion for many years, and the few suburban licences lately granted 
are therefore amongst the most valuable. In a case coming under 
the writer’s notice, a brewer, who had not succeeded in his applica- 
tion for a licence in respect of premises in the outskirts of a large 
town (the land and buildings being worth perhaps £2,500), subse- 
quently told a friend that he would not mind paying £20,000 for 
it, a price that no one doubted it would have paid him to give. 
Had he obtained his licence, he would in reality have had a 
free gift from the public of at least that amount. Bot if the magis- 
trates had the power, after deciding that a new license was required, 
to publicly advertise their decision, together with a notice that on 
a certain day they would proceed to consider any tenders for such 
licence, such tenders to contain, subject to any conditions they 
might also think necessary, the amount of the annual levy that the 
applicant would be prepared to pay, a fund would at once be avail- 
able for compensation purposes. The new licence would of course 
be liable to forfeiture on any ground on which it might now be 
legitimately objected to, except non-requirement, and it would only 
be granted either on the distinct understanding that at the end of 
a limited number of years it would be offered again for public 
tender, if still required, or else subject to a general time-limit for 
all licences, as recommended by both the majority and minority 
reports presented by the Royal Commission on Licensing. No claim 
for compensation would under any circumstances arise in respect of 
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these new licences. Whenever the licensing authority. considered 
that facilities for the sale of drink were in a sufficient proportion to 
the population, the annual levy from new licences would be paid 
either to the borough or county treasurer to the relief of the rates, 
or, after being accumulated against contingencies for a certain 
number of years, to the consolidated fund ; the latter by preference, 
as the temptation in localities where rates are heavy to grant new 
licenses too lavishly would be considerable, erpecially where a 
number of the magistrates are members of the borough or 
county council, The gravest objection to this procedure is that 
it would be almost impossible for a private individual to compete 
with the great brewery firms. This objection may be met by the 
consideration that it is almost impossible for him to do so under the 
present system, that in many, probably in most, places, a house that 
does much trade is seldom now owned by its licensee, that further, 
those that are in private hands are by no means the best managed. 
Moreover, it is easier for the licensing authority to obtain the 
,aniform carrying out of a new requirement when there are only a 
- few large concerns to deal with than when there are a multitude 
-of private owners. The proposals often, made that a new licence 
‘should be granted in return for the abandonment of two or more 
‘old ones, proposals lately endorsed by Sir Edward Clarke, would 
‘simply enable the brewers to exchange houses that do not pay for 
‘those that will, and would leave the case of the single licensee- 
owner untouched. A more serious objection is that they would in- 
volve an indirect recognition of the brewer’s and licence-holder’s 
claims, claims groundless alike in history and in law, for compensa- 
tion at the expense of the public. In the growing suburbs of many 
a town one new licence is worth a dozen in those districts in its 
centre, whence the human tide has flowed outwards, while shops 
and warehouses cover the sight of its former habitations. If 
practical, such proposals are therefore avjust, for where new licences 
‘are called for they should, as suggested, afford a tangible return to 
the public. The actual amount anually required in such a licensing 
district to be raised by a levy on those now in existence, would be 
-very moderate. In other cases the change would only proceed 
slowly, but it must always be remembered that practically no licence 
iis refused solely on the ground of non-requirement when it has a 
substantial market value on account of trade done, or where the 
amount of compensation necessary to be raised would be more than 
a small, usually a very small, percentage on the value of the 
remaining’ licences. 

An incidental benefit would be that on a public-house being 
compulsorily acquired for a public improvement scheme, such as 
that now being carried out by the London County Council in the 
ponstruction of Kingsway and Aldwych, the declared values of the 
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premises and the licence should be taken as the basis of compensation 
for such acquirement. 

This scheme possesses the great advantages of causing the 
minimum of alteration in the machinery of local government, and 
of leaving absolutely unimpaired the magisterial discretion. Many 
licences are at present annually renewed in the sole interest of the 
publican, and against that of the public. Here both interests are 
safeguarded ; no scheme is otherwise at the same time just and 
practical. . 

The proposals here sketched do not go as far as the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Peel’s report, they do not even include many contained 
in both reports, some of which might be added with advantage. 
Bearing in mind that both reports agreed on the principle of a time 
limit after which no compensation could be claimed, a measure on 
the lines here laid down, with or without that addition, but in view 
that it is probably inevitable sooner or later, should not meet with 
the hostility of, but rather be welcomed by, all far-seeing members of 
“‘the trade.” The recently published manifesto signed by Lord Peel, 
‘by Mr. Whittaker, M.P., by several bishops, and by many other 
representative men and women, leaders alike in political, intellectual, 
religious, and temperance circles, is a proof that it would unite in its 
‘support the bulk of social reformers of all classes. Is it too much to 
hope that some such proposals may be embodied in the Goyernment’s 
new Bill before it passes into law ? . 


Since the above was written the promised Bill has been brought 
forward. To judge from the speech in which it was introduced 
no measure could be less satisfactory. Apart from the fact that 
the compensation it proposes to raise comes from an increase in 
Jicence duties which should really go to the relief of general taxa- 
tion, it is clear that the amount will be often so small that reduc- 
tion will practically cease.(except for misconduct). A still graver 
defect is that Quarter Sessions in all non-county boroughs are not 
only to raise and allocate the compensation, but are to be encouraged 
to grant new licences in return for “redundant ’—that is, worth- 
less—old ones. The county justices, who can have no personal 
knowledge of the wants of the towns they never reside in, are to 
decide what are their requirements. If by chance one of them has 
any knowledge of the circumstances of the neighbourhood he cannot 
use it as Quarter Sessions; like all ccurts, can only act on the 
evidence brought before it. If passed this measure will deal an 
irreparable blow to the hitherto slow but steady progress of licensing 
reform. The-beer trade is already an established fact, now it is to be 
“established” by law as well as in fact. The nation has taken 
many proposals of the present Government “lying down.” Will 
it take this ? ‘Davip FREEMAN. 





WILHELMINA, MARGRAVINE OF' 
BAIREUTH. 


PART I. 


ABOUT six P.M. on a Friday, towards the end of November 173T,, 
there was dancing under the silver chandeliers in the magnificent 
suite of “Grands Apartments” of the Royal Palace at Berlin, to- 
music from the silver-balustraded Minstrels’ Gallery. For four 
successive nights Frederick William the parsimonious had been thus 
launching out in unprecedented festivities. For was he not marry- 
ing off at last his eldest daughter, Wilhelmina, and were not these 
festivities not so much in honour of the match, which was a poor 
one, but as a snub for England, which, for years, had been playing, 
fast and loose with an offer of the princess’s hand ? 

Seven hundred of the social cream of Berlin, with foreigw 
ambassadors, and more or less closely connected Grand Dukes and 
Dachesses, Margraves and Serenities galore, were busily engaged in 
twirling and prancing in the stately dances of the period under the. 
massive silver candelabra and the painted ceilings. The bride 
herself, presiding over the quadrille in the Picture Gallery, her fate 
at last happily decided, was enjoying to her heart’s content her 
passion for dancing. There was, however, a skeleton at the feast.. 
The Crown Prince, Wilhelmina’s favourite brother, had languished 
for a year past in a remote fortress, victim of a brutal parental 
tyranny, the like of which in modern times, and among the lower 
classes, would have called for the intervention of the Society for the- 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. All the world knows why 
Frederick, goaded by years of systematically hard treatment, had 
attempted to run away to his aunt, the Queen of England, how he 
had been arrested, well-nigh lynched by his inhuman father, and 
how his friend and confidant had been beheaded before his eyes.. 
Her brother’s release and restoration to favour was the condition for 
which Wilhelmina had stipulated with her father when she accepted 
the hand of the Prince of Baireuth, whom she had neverseen. Up. 
till now, however, the King had not performed his promise, and the 
Crown Prince was the only member of the Royal Family absent from 
his sister's wedding. 
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But, in the middle of a minuet, Griimkow, the shifty, intriguing 
Chamberlain, to whom both Frederick and Wilhelmina owed so much 
of their misfortune, advanced to the bride: 


‘Eh, mon Dieu, Madame, you seem to have been bitten by the tarantula! 
Don’t you see those strangers who have just come in?’ I stopped short, 
and looking all around noticed, at last, a young man dressed in grey whom 
I did not know. ‘Go then, embrace the Crown Prince, he is there before 
you!’ All the blood in my body went topsy turvey for joy. Coming near, 
I recognised him, though with difficulty, he had prodigiewsement engraissé 
(no longer a skeleton at the feast), his face, too, was not so beautiful as it 
had been. I sprang upon his neck, I was in such a state I could speak 
nothing but broken exclamations. I wept, I laughed, like one gone 
delirious, In my life I have never felt as lively a joy.” 


After the fashion of an age which loved to diagnose and lay bare 
its personal history, the story of the “shrill Princess Beauty of 
Baireuth and the world,” as Carlyle calls her, “ who has a melodious 
strength like that of many war-fifes, who knows how to be patient, 
and veils many things, though of a brightly unhypocritical nature,” 
has come down to us through her own Memoirs of the first thirty- 
four years of her life. Almost uniformly tinged with melancholy, 
often sharp, not to say spiteful, but bristling with wit, they show an 
insight into character, and of a power of observation which has 
rendered them of great service to the historian of the period. 
Further, we have the correspondence of this Madame de Sevigné of 
Germany with her brother, a delightful picture of one of the 
tenderest brotherly and sisterly friendships the world has ever seen. 
Here, unwittingly, Wilhelmina has painted her true self in its 
best lights, exhibiting the depth of real feeling which underlay 
the sparkling, steely surface, and which, while it stimulated 
Frederick’s mental powers, evoked a similar warmth of affection 
from his cold, calculating heart, early chilled by ill-treatment. Then, 
in addition, we have the Margravine’s recently discovered correspond- 
ence with Voltaire. If her letters to Frederick show how much he 
owed to her, her letters to Voltaire show how much influence the 
savant had upon Wilhelmina’s mental gifts. At her death the corre- 
spondence passed into the hands of her daughter, and subsequently 
to the latter’s death could not be traced. Only after the lapse of 
nearly a centary were the faded yellow sheets accidentally discovered 
ata sale of private propery in Bavaria. In them at first we behold 
the witty grande dame in her most fascinating moods, brilliant, indeed 
sometimes profane, skimming with an ease which was the outcome 
of deep reading, in a light yet trenchant fashion, over the great 
questions of philosophy which were agitating men’s minds at that 
day, yet dallying in the airiest manner with the make-believes and 
fancies of the most artificial of ages. But when the correspondence, 
abruptly closed for some years, suddenly recommences, it changes 
completely in character. The storm clouds, the vicissitudes of war, 
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were hanging over her beloved brother’s head, and the correspondents 
appear in the new guise of politicians and diplomats, though still 
as friends, linked by the mutual worship of the same hero. 

Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth, the eldest child of Frederick 
William of Prussia and his wife, Sophia Charlotte of Hanover, 
daughter of George I. of England, was born July 3, 1709. 
Three Kings, all Fredericks, Poland, Denmark, and Prussia, were 
present at her christening. Gossip likened them to the three Magi, 
and prophesied three crowns, dangled indeed before her but never 
actually within her grasp, to the child who was only to reign over 
a minute Margravate, but whose indirect influence on politics and 
art was to be unequalled by any woman of her period in the Empire. 

As is generally the case with the eldest girl of a large family, 
Wilhelmina early became her mother’s companion and confidant; and 
at the age of ten, at her own request, backed up by her father, was 
promoted into long frocks and ‘treated as a grown-up girl.” Her 
parents were usually at loggerheads between themselves, and poor 
Wilhelmina was the shuttlecock of their jealousies and disagree- 
ments. When her father succeeded to the throne he developed 
those tastes for hoarding money, and for soldiering and drill, which 
rapidly grew into monomanias. 

Sophia Charlotte was a strong-willed obstinate woman, always 
attempting to force her will upon her narrow and farious-tempered 
husband. While he was slowly and surely, by rigid economy and 
a careful nurture of his army, laying the foundations of Prussia’s 
aggrandisement, she struggled to promote the same by a diplomatic 
double marriage of her eldest son and daughter with their cousins in 
England. The pair, ever at variance, though aw fond faithful and 
attached, were surrounded by spies and tale-bearers, whose interest it 
was to aggravate their differences. It was an unwholesome atmosphere, 
and early in Wilhelmina’s mind were sown.seeds of distrust and 
suspicion, of satire and disbelief, in everybody and everything, which 
left their mark on an otherwise fine character, and which wretched 
governesses and waiting ladies harsh and unkind, did nothing to 
aproot. Their life at Potsdam, she says herself, was ‘“ sadly dull;” 
at table, where the fare was meagre and nasty beyond belief, the 
dishes hardly going round, nothing was talked of ‘but “ economy 
and soldiers.” There were countless manceuvres to circumvent the 
father’s petty tyrannies. Wilhelmina, ever lively and active, gives 
an appalling picture of the weary afternoons paseed by the Royal 
Family, who were afraid of speaking above a whisper for fear of 
disturbing the King’s post-prandial slumbers and waking “sleeping 
dogs.” 

All Wilhelmina’s girlhood was haunted by the English marriage 
scheme. When she was fourteen King George himself came on a 
visit and was agreeably surprised with her, for her appearance had 
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been calumniated to him. He did not sign the treaty, however; 
and her father, jubilant over the failure of the Queen’s plans, now 
took Wilhelmina into favour, and she became “his friend as if she 
was forty,” and between her parents was worried into constant ill- 
health. 

Next, Count Seckendorf, emissary of Austria, appeared on the 
scene to countermine against English influence, To curry favour 
with the King he brought the latter a present of recruits for his 
pet hobby the regiment of Giant Grenadiers, all over six feet high. 
Griimkow, and the Prince of Anhalt Dessau, “old Dessauer,” 
the commander-in-chief, backed up Seckendorf, and party feeling 
ran high at Court and between the royal pair. By way of making 
life pleasanter the King became melancholy and serious, addicted 
to “long preachings.” The Calvinistic chaplains got hold of him 
and tabooed such amusements as had hitherto enlivened the dreary 
Court routine. He himself had a divertissement in the shape of a 
visit to the court of Saxony with his son. They were entertained 
magnificently by the superb Augustus, the gypsy féte at Mihlberg 
alone costing three million dol'ars. 

Meanwhile, poor Wilhelmina was being persecuted at home by 
her disappointed mother, for new suitors appeared on the ¢apis ; the 
King of Poland came on behalf of his son, and, later, the Duke of 
Weisenfels and the Margrave of Schwedt. ‘To add to her troubles 
her darling brother, his wit improved by the visit. to the voluptuous 
Saxon court, began to show signs of kicking over the paternal traces, 
A grain of comfort was the appearance of her new lady-in-waiting, 
Mlle. von Sonnsfeld, who, from this time, through evil report and 
good report, in sickness and in health, remained her young mis- 
tress’s devoted and faithful friend. 

When Wilhelmina was twenty the Prince of Wales was again in 
the ascendant. The Queen wrote secret letters, the Prince replied 
warmly, and the King was mollified. As for Wilhelmina herself, 
her ideas on marriage, she tells us, were unworldly. Like all clever 
girls she wanted a husband she could admire and respect. This 
she would certainly not have found in the weak dissolute prince 
whore doggrel epitaph is his main monument with posterity : 

‘* Here lies Prince Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead. 
Had it been his father, 
I had much rather. 
Had it been his brother, 
Better than another. 
Had it been his sister, 
No one would have missed her. 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Best of all for the nation. 


But since it’s only Fred, 
There’s no more to be said.” 
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Wilhelmina was torn between her love for her mother, whose dis- 
pleasure was ever painful to her, and a distasteful marriage. “If 
you only put up with his debaucheries you will be able to govern him 
entirely,” was the advice of Sophie Charlotte, ever herself trying, 
unsuccessfully, to rule her husband. Sonnsfeld backed up the Queen, 
and Wilhelmina might have yielded. But England sbilly-shallied 
once again ; the deliberate snub incensed the King, and brought on 
an attack of gout ; the family life became purgatorial. The arrival 
of a suitor for her younger sister, in the shape of the Margrave of 
Ansbach, did not improve matters for poor Wilhelmina. Blamed 
all round for a failure for which she was not answerable, she 
became ill of a bad fever which merged into small-pox. 

During her convalescence one is indeed thankful to read that she 
enjoyed a period of comparative peace, made delightful by constant 
visits from her brother; happy days, during which they read much 
and deeply together, and made music, she on her harpischord, he on 
his flute. It was a Iull before the storm, and 1730 dawned, the 
saddest year of Wilhelmina’s girlhood. 

The King put down his foot. A fourth suitor arose, the Prince 
of Baireuth. While the Queen stood firm and intrigued with 
England, her husband tried coercion. Wilhelmina was to have her 
choice, Baireuth, or the Protestant Prussian equivalent for a nunnery. 
There were fearful scenes in the Queen’s apartments, the enraged 
and gouty monarch in his wheeled chair hunting his daughter about 
and striking at her with his crutches. 

Meanwhile, the Crown Prince, whose existence had been daily 
becoming more unbearable, was secretly planning flight with Katte 
and his other fides achates. The King and his son were on a tour 
in the Rhenish Provinces, and the Queen giving a dance in her 
apartments, when the bomb burst, but not without warning. There 
had been omens of evil in the air, Wilhelmina tells us, strange and 
unexplained noises in the absent Prince’s rooms. But she was 
enjoying herzelf dancing, however, when suddenly her attention was 
called to her mother, sitting in tears, crushed by some awful blow. 
The news had come of the Crown Prince’s attempted flight, and that 
he was arrested, imprisoned, if not shot, and that the King was 
hieing him howe post haste in a terrible wrath. Wilhelmina was 
in a fearful predicament. Her father, in his fury, insisted on 
regarding her, and not wholly without reason, as her brother’s 
accessory. Katte, his confidant, a friend, too, of Wilhelmina’s, hed 
been arrested, and Keith, another of the Prince's companions, 
had only saved himself by precipitate flight. What might not 
happen should Frederick’s desk, with its inculpating correspondence 
with his sister, fall into the paternal hands? In their agony 
mother and daughter hit upon a dodge. They smuggled the desk 
into their rooms and sat up all night inditing bogus letters about 
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anything, everything, with which to replace the compromising 
epistles and throw dust in the King’s eyes. They partially suc- 
ceeded. But when the King, by the coerced court-martial, the 
death of Katte, and the imprisonment of the Crown Prince, had 
somewhat vented his rage, he turned his paternal attentions to 
Wilhelmina. He was in a fearful condition, ‘‘a thunderous 
tornado,” ‘by night sleepless” (writes the English Ambassador), 
“raving of ghosts and seldom going to bed sober.” 

Wilhelmina, adjured by her mother with tears to marry no one 
but the Prince of Wales, was imprisoned with her faithful Sonnsfeld 
in the remote upper storey of the Berlin Palace for six lung months, 
with no companionship but her books and music. Throughout that 
dreary winter, half-starved with horrible food, “reduced to a 
skeleton,” things looked black indeed. All Berlin felt for her. 
The French Protestant colony brought baskets of delicacies, the 
sentries winking, and placed them where her maid could pick them 
up unperceived, thus laying the foundation for the affection and 
admiration which Wilhelmina afterwards felt for the French. Even 
theravens fed her like Elijah of old, similarly cowering under a 
king’s wrath. A tame raven, which had lost its way among the 
intricate roofs, came one day, and tapping at the window deposited a 
crust of bread. 

Wilhelmina had been reading in her Roman histories that these 
were birds of good omen, and indeed the clouds began to lift. The 
Crown Prince obtained a certain circumscribed liberty, and got back 
his “most innocent princess,” his flute. In May, to Wilhelmina 
came Griimkow, with an ultimatum. England was to be snubbed, 
once and for all. Wilhelmina was to marry the Prince of Baireuth, 
and receive as a reward her brother's liberation. 

For such a price Wilhelmina was ready to brave her mother’s 
wrath. She accepted the terms, had an affecting meeting with her 
old bear of a father, and an unpleasant one with her mother, cul- 
minating in one of her usual fainting fits, and the Queen fell ill of 
chagrin and accused Wilhelmina of killing her. But the die was 
cast, though the Queen never thoroughly forgave or forgot. 
Frederick, however, wrote gratefully and affectionately 


. That never brother in the whole world loved with such tenderness a 
sister so charming as mine; in short, believe, dear sister, that, without 
compliments, and in literal truth, I am yours wholly, tout a vous, 


FREDERICK.” 


And again : 


‘The liberty of writing to you which is the one solacement which I 
have in your absence. . . . Here, I repeat how much I love you, and with 
‘what respect and sincere veneration I am and shall be till death, my 
dearest sister, your most humble and faithful brother and valet, FREDERICK.” 
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- To Griimkow, the Chamberlain, he writes : 


‘*T love her more than my life. If I go travelling I hope to have the 
consolation of seeing her for two or three weeks, and for all my obedience 
to the King surely I shall deserve that recompense.” 


A fortnight later, one night, Prince Henry suddenly arrived for 
the betrothal. The next morning, at one of the King’s constantly- 
recurring and matutinal reviews, a well-looking young man of good 
manners is brought up to the carriage, and Wilhelmina, worn from 
a sleepless night due to her mother’s scoldings and want of food, 
faints right away at sight of him. 

Though Wilhelmina soon found ont that she might have done 
much worse, and realised the intrinsic worth of her kindly, honest, 
if not brilliant, betrothed, the six months of the engagement were 
not wholly happy. But though the Prince generously gave her 
the option of breaking off a contract with a man she had never 
seen, Wilhelmina had no wish to go back from her word. Yet 
there were ceaseless unpleasantnesses with her mother, when the 
King of England, too late, gave way. There were the jealousies of 
her coquettish sister Charlotte, and bullyings by the King, who 
tried to make a fool of the Prince at his Tabagie, or Tobacco 
Parliament, when he and his councillors were wont to sit on three- 
legged stools, smoking long pipes and discussing affairs of state. 
But Prince Henry declined to be made either drunk or a fool of ; 
and when the King questioned him as to his education, if he knew 
the sciences, history, mathematics, &c., &c., replied respectfully, 
“Yes, and I know my catechism, too!” Further, he distinguished 
himself in shooting, which pleased the King, who, as a mark of 
great favour, gave him command of a regiment. When he left to 
join it the young couple exchanged love tokens, breaking a cake in 
the shape of a heart, each “‘ sweetheart ” keeping a piece. Wilhelmina, 
separated from her love, passed a melancholy wet autumn at the 
shooting castle of Wiisterhausen, a gloomy “house in the desert,” 
where bears with their fore paws cut off, waddling about on their 
hind legs, served as watch-dogs. People tried to make mischief 
between the lovers; there was an intentional juggling with their 
rings; the King was very mean over the marriage treaty, and 
Wilhelmina was to give up many claims and receive only promises- 
of cash in return. So hard were the conditions that the match was 
likely to be broken off, had not Wilhelmina stood firm, for she was 
really in love with her Prince now. 

At last came the marriage day, November 20,1731. The “ sister 
of Ansbach” and other distinguished relations had arrived, and the 
magnificent festivities we have already alluded to began. 

Wilhelmina’s personal appearance she herself describes for us: 
“a train twelve yards long of cloth of silver with Spanish gold lace, 
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and hair, by the Queen’s especial order, in twenty-four curls the size 
of your arm, but it went all wrong by dint of overdressing, and hung 
over one’s ears like a boy's.” Then there followed the Benédiction 
in the grandest of the Grand Saloons, the Fackeltanz, or torch- 
light procession in due order of precedence, such as still takes’ place 
at Royal weddings at Berlin, and the great event of Wilhelmina’s 
life was over. 

The King, as we have seen, was as good as his word. The 
Crown Prince, at liberty once more, burst upon his sister’s delighted 
eyes at her wedding festivities, but changed and chilled by the fire 
he had passed through. (Yor the rest of his life it is Wilhelmina, 
and Wilhelniina alone, who can kindle any spark of love and un- 
selfishness in him. 

The young couple remained two months in Berlin after their 
marriage. They were two months of much unpleasantness over the 
marriage treaty, gossip and slander abounded, as did also financial 
difficulties. Wilhelmina and Henry’s only happiness was in them- 
selves; but that was great. On Twelfth Night 1732 she left her 
old home. Her suite consisted of the faithful Sonnsfeld and the 
latter’s niece, an interesting girl of fourteen, niece also of General 
von Marwitz, who, in an evil hour for herself, as after years proved, 
Wilhelmina begged might be spared to go with her. She was 
thankful to leave Berlin. Hope springs eternal in the heart at 
twenty-two, and poor Wilhelmina flattered herself that, “ renouncing 
grandenrs, she might lead a soft and tranquil life in her new home, 
and begin a happier year than the one which had just ended.” She 
parted with the author of all the unhappiness of her past life in 
floods of mutual tears, and a shower of fair words as regarded 
income and allowances, but the Queen remained obdurate. 

The journey from Berlin to Baireuth occupied nearly a fortnight, 
and the route lay first across the dreary plains of Prussia, then deep 
in midwinter snow. The two travelling carriages soon met with an 
accident over the bad roads prevalent in the eighteenth century. 
Wilhelmina, however, was none the worse for her upset, and became 
interested in this her first sight of the world beyond her father’s 
frontiers. She had wished to spend the delay necessitated by the 
accident at the famous fair of Leipsig, but was disappointed to find 
they had arrived a day too late for the fair. 

Beyond Leipsig the scenery changed, and for the first time the - 
young Hereditary Princess set eyes on mountains, the modest heights 
of the Thuringian Forest and the Fichtel Gebirge, indeed, but now 
capped with winter snow. The sight depressed her. Wilhelmina 
belonged to a century which was as yet blind to the beauty of the 
grandeurs of nature. At Hof the pair entered their own Margravate, 
and were received by Von Reitzenstein and a deputation of native 
magnates. But Bavaria was then, as now, the Boeotia of Southern 
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Germany, and Wilhelmina waxes satirical over her first introduction 
to her new subjects—their costumes, their dialect, the ruff of the 
clergy, the head-dresses of the ladies, “like a Noah’s Ark.” At Hof 
they rested a Sunday, entertained by a long banquet and edified by 
an equally long sermon, both in their honour, then on to Gefres, 
where the Margrave George William met them. The old gentleman, 
pomposity itself, was so anxious to do due honour to his august 
daughter-in-law that he nearly made her ill by keeping her standing 
for over an hour listening to his conversation. 

The principalities of Baireuth, Ansbach, and Culenbach, part of 
the cradle of the Hohenzollern race, whence Albert, Burgrave of 
Niiremberg in the fifteenth century emerged to acquire Brandenburg 
and Kast Prussia, were sometimes merged under one head, and 
sometimes, as at that present time, under separate, but closely 
related rulers. ‘The capital of the Baireuth Margravate lies on the 
upper waters of the Red Main, below the fir-clad heights of the 
Hohenwarte. All around lie dark wooded hills, the Volsbach and 
Luidenbardht forests to the west, the Sophienberg and the Kulenberg 
to the east, and, beyond, the Fichtelgebirge with the Oschenskopf 
and the Schneekopf. The town that Wilhelmina entered was com- 
paratively modern, for fire and siege and sack, the Hussite, and 
Wallenstein, had dealt hardly with Baireuth, which had been 
almost entirely burnt down a hundred years before. The Margrave 
Christian Ernst, Field-Marshal of the Empire, who had helped to 
beat back the Turks from Vienna, and whom the modern tourist 
beholds caricoling in stone on a prostrate infidel, in front of the 
Neues Schloss, his black dwarf at his side, moved his capital from 
Culenbach to Baireuth in the seventeenth century, built the 
Government offices, founded the college, and completed the Stadt 
Church, with its family vault. Of the old Castle, which was to be 
Wilhelmina’s home, it is difficult now to form an idea, for it suffered 
considerably in the fire of 1753, and ite octagonal lantern tower is 
no longer accessible, It stands in the middle of the town, the 
Margravial residence since 1454, overlooking the Maximillian Platz 
and surrounded by high-pitched roofs and overhanging gables. 
Internally, Wilhelmina found it in a most deplorable condition. No 
preparations had been made for her; the furniture of her apartments 
was shabby, the hangings in rags. It was a melancholy home- 
coming for the young bride; there was all the difference in the 
world between the voluntary parsimony of a wealthy court like that 
of Berlin, and the poverty and provincialism of that of Baireuth, 
Nor was her new domestic circle more prepossessing. The Margrave 
was gouty, intemperate, and overbearing, while eaten up with debts 
and difficulties. One of his daughters was lovely, but imbecile ; 
the other, domineering and jealous of her new sister-in-law. To the 
home-coming festivities speedily succeeded family fights. Things 
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got. to such a pitch that Sonnsfeld’s dismissal was threatened, so 
we may conjecture that the faithful one backed up her mistress, who 
gradually gained the ascendant, and the sister-in-law took herself off 
to relations in the north to get married. Wilhelmina’s health, now 
‘specially precarious, suffered much in the struggle, and her first few 
months at Baireuth were anything but pleasant. Between the 
niggardliness of one parent and the poverty of the other, the young 
couple hardly had a florin to call their own, and life was one long 
financial struggle. Intrigue and scandal permeated the Court. 
These princelets of the eighteenth century suffered from too little to 
do, and crippled themselves by attempts to imitate the grand 
monarque and his magnificent life at Versailles. Such an attempt 
were the St. George’s Day /éies at the Brandenburg Palace in 
honour of the Margrave’s newly-founded Order of the Knights of 
Sincerity, a virtue, indeed, in much need of cultivation at the Court 
of Baireuth. The Brandenburg Palace still exists, the long linden- 
shaded avenue to it is still called the Margraf’s allée, and the charch 
of St. George, the chapter house of the knights, whose rusty armour 
adorns the balustrade of the. choir. But the lake and the gardens 
where the /étes and the illuminations which Wilhelmina describes 
are drained and deserted. 

Her health did not improve, and rumours of it reached her father. 
The old bear actually wrote kindly and anxiously about her; and 
Wilhelmina, goaded by the bickerings with her father-in-law, 
jealous of her strong character and of her interference in State 
affairs, made up her mind to return to Berlin. But there was no 
money for travelling expenses; moreover, in view of her 
approaching confinement, the doctors forbade the journey. Wilhel- 
mina had to content herself with a change to Himmelscron, an old 
abbey among the hills, ten miles to the north-east, which the 
Margrave was ever improving and beautifying. The Abbey of 
Himmelscron was the place to which the notorious Countess 
Orlamiinde retired, and where she is buried. The “ White Lady of 
Hohenzollern,” who is supposed to “ walk” in all the Hohenzollern 
palaces and presage death in the family, murdered all her children 
in her attempt to gain the affections of Albert the Handsome of 
Brandenburg. Her portrait, which still hangs in the New Castle at 
Baireuth, is quite repellent enough to account for her want of success 
with the good-looking Margrave. At Himmelscron, Wilhelmina 
passed a peaceful time, reading, and trying to educate Mdlle, von 
Marwitz, who was clever, but ill-informed, and then the Court 
moved on in the heat of summer to the country house of the 
Hermitage, two miles from Baireuth, among the rolling wooded 
country to the east. In this charming spot, for ever associated 
with Wilhelmina’s memory, and with which even at this early 
stage she seems to have done as she liked, the Hereditary Princess 
VoL. 161.—No. 5. 2P 
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set to work with delight, preparing for her father’s promised. 
visit. 

After all, there appears to have been some natural affection at the 
bottom of Frederick William’s. eccentric nature. Perhaps the 
accounts he had received of the health of the daughter he had so 
bullied, raised some remorse, for he proffered Wilhelmina three days” 
call on his way back from his visit to the Emperor at Prague, . The 
Margrave and his son were away shooting bears on the Bohemian 
frontier, and Wilhelmina had much ado to get the Hermitage ready 
for such a party of guests. For the Margravine of Ansbach and 
her husband had received the paternal orders to meet him at 
Baireuth, and there was, as usual, much unpleasantness between the 
sisters. ‘lhe King arrived, happily in the best of tempers with 
Wilhelmina, snubbed the Ansbachs, and even the old Margrave him- 
self, but was delighted “ to find all things asif I were at Potsdam ; my. 
wooden stools, my tub to wash in—a good girl, thou must take care 
of thyself, my child.” All the same he knocked her up dreadfully 
by. insisting on her showing him all over the grounds with their 
fountains and fancies, and especially the Tabagie, with the wooden 
stools such as he loved which she had arranged for him in a grotto,, 
Before he left, the King lectured the Margrave on his extravagance, 
suggested that the Prince should assist him more in his affairs, and 
offered the loan of a financier from Berlin, for all of which well 
meant, but unpalatable advice, poor Wilhelmina had to pay dearly 
when his back was turned. 

On August 31,1732, Wilhelmina’s only child, a daughter, was born 
at Baireuth, 


“Tt would be difficult for me, my very dear sister,” writes Frederick, 
“ to describe to you the lively joy I felt when I received the news of your 
safe delivery. Without expressing myself I have dreaded this crisis, which 
was to decide the happiness or the misfortune of my life. The good God 
be praised that He has delivered you out of such a danger and that He gives 
my life back to me, in that He has given it back to you! I am more than 
satisfied, and cannot testify you sufficient gratitude for the favour you 
show me in choosing me as sponsor to my dear little niece. You could 
have chosen no one who has more respect and devotion for the mother,.or 
more friendship for the daughter, who is all precious to me because she 
comes from you and belongs to you. You may beassured, my very faithful 
sister, that I have suffered, as one can only suffer in this world, for four- 
teen days, during which I hovered between fear and hope, of losing or 
retaining the sweetest and most tender love, for which I would give my 
blood and life. ... The King ... wishes to compel me to love my 
betrothed, and I much fear that he will not succeed : my heart will not 
be forced ; if it loves, it loves straightforwardly, and if it does not love, it 
disdains to deceive. Therefore, my sister, most worthy of worship, will I 
not attempt to give you sign of its faithful inclination, for I live only 
for you and await with the greatest impatience possible the moment 
when, after an absence of nearly three years, I shall have the happiness 
and the joy of seeing you again, of laying myself at your feet, and of 
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repeating to you that no one can have for you more respect, and tender 
inclination than your most devoted, obedient and faithful brother and 
servant, FREDERICK.” 


It might be hoped that the Princess would now enjoy a little time 
of such peace and happiness as usually falls to young mothers with 
their first baby. But no sooner was the christening, with its accom- 
panying squabbles about precedence, over, than Prince Henry, by the 
King’s command, had to rejoin his regiment in Prussia, leaving his 
wife to follow when her health permitted. But first she paid a 
return visit to her sister's home at Ansbach, jast a hundred years 
later the scene of the strange Caspar Hausen’s mysterious death. 
The castle of the Margraves on the Rizat remains much the same as 
when Wilhelmina was its guest, the fine park with the old trees, the 
orangery, the suite of Prince’s chambers, the Order chapel of the 
Swan Knights, with their banners in the church of St. Gumbert. 
Wilhelmina went home via Erlanger, a pretty shooting castle of the 
Baireuth Margraves in Franconian Switzerland. The town had been 

- burnt down shortly before, and was now being practically rebuilt by 
a colony of French Protestant refugees the Margrave had sheltered: 
there. Wilhelmina took a fancy to the place, and, perhaps in 
memory of the kindness of their countrymen at Berlin to her 
during her imprisonment, in years to come founded a university 
at Erlanger. 

Leaving her baby at Baireuth with Sonnsfeld, and paying a passing 
visit to Coburg, Wilhelmina rejoined her husband at Berlin in 
November. Back from the forest-clad hills, the rushing rivers, and 
green valleys of Bavaria to the plains of Prussia, only to find herself 
out of the frying-pan into the fire! The “ happy family” at Berlin 
were for ever quarrelling as before, uniting only to taunt their un- 
happy daughter with her poverty and altered looks, and to snub 
Prince Henry, whose rare intervals of leave from his regiment were 
his wife’s only comfort. Court life was dall and dreary in the extreme, 
and Wilhelmina complains bitterly of the noise just outside the 
palace, caused by the King’s incessant drilling his troops at all 
hours of the morning. The Prince became ill, and Wilhelmina, 
exasperated by her mother’s harshness, actually planned a flight to 
England. But, as usual, the sinews of war were wanting. There 
was no financial help to be got either at Berlin or Baireuth. The 
only hope was that the old Margrave would speedily drink himself to 
death. 

The one bright side of this Berlin visit was the intercourse with 
her brother, and his renewed affection for, and confidence in her. 
Frederick had just accepted the inevitable in the shape of marriage 
with Elizabeth of Brunswick Bevern, whom he professed to detest. 
To his sister alone did he speak his heart. It was to her, not preseut 
at the wedding, he writes in hot haste : 
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“ Satzdahlum, noon, 12th June 33. My dear sister. A minute since 
the whole ceremony was got finished, and God be praised that it is over. 
I hope you will take it as a mark of my friendship that I give you the 
first news of it. I hope I shall have the honour of seeing you again soon, 
and to assure you, my dear sister, that I am tout a vous. I write in great 
haste, and add nothing that is formal. Adieu, FrepERtcK.” 

To this sister, Frederick, at Potsdam, on introducing his gauche 
young hoydenish wife, confided her to learn tact and savoir vivre. 
Great festivities followed the marriage, “all Berlin ruining itself in 
equipages,” but Wilhelmina found the reviews under the flaming 
June skies wearisome and the theatres dull. 

In September she was back again at Baireuth, after an absence of 
nine months, to find, of course, little Frederica, now a year old, much 
grown. There is a strange absence in Wilhelmina’s memoirs of any 
reference to her child, except as regards plans for her marriage. 
We are grateful for the above remark, the only touch of natural 
feeling. But it was a stiff and stilted age; her own training had 
not been of the nature to encourage devoted maternal affection, or 
expansiveness of feeling. As Carlyle puts it, ‘‘ She knew how to be 
patient and to veil many things.” We must also remember, too, that 
it was to avoid a separation from her husband, ordered away on 
military duty, that Wilhelmina had left for so long a child too 
young to bear the long carriage journey in midwinter. 

While the war of the Polish succession raged without there now 
followed for Wilhelmina a period of tranquility, which she devoted 
to study, but which was broken by the ill-health which ever dogged 
her footsteps. Was it the result of the unhealthy training of her 
youth, the poor food, the want of exercise, the imprisonment? Or 
was it the fashion of an age of fainting-fits, when delicacy was 
thought to be the proper thing fora woman? Years later Voltaire 


~wrote to her: “ Madame, songez surtout a votre santé. C'est la ce 
-qu’il vous faut souhaiter. La beauté, la grandeur, l’esprit, le desir 


de plaire, tout est perdu quand on digére mal. C'est l’estomac qui 
fait les heureux.” And again: “Votre Altesse Royale et le Roi 
votre frére sont, je crois, les princes de la terre les mieux partagé en 
esprit et le plus mal en estomacs. II faut que tout soit compensé.” 

Into this quiet life burst two thunderbolts. The first was the 
death in Holland of Prince Henry’s youngest brother; he was no 
great loss, but it was accompanied by sinister omens, When 
the Prince’s vault in the town church was opened to receive his 
body it was discovered to be full of blood! The superstitious were 


-filled with alarm, but the blood turned out to be only the red balsam 


used to embalm some deceased Margravine, and which had oozed 
out of her coffin. 

The second thunderbolt was of a livelier nature. The besotted 
old Margrave had fallen in love with Madame von Sonnsfeld’s sister 
Flora, a lady of a certain, or rather uncertain, age, and was bent 
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upon marrying her! All persuasion and remonstrance with him 
proving in vain, Prince Henry and Wilhelmina tried their utmost 
with the lady, but at first without result. Meanwhile Wilhelmina, 
better in health, and stirred up by the Berlin festivities, launched out 
into a masque ball. But she had reckoned without the clergy and 
Franconian hearts, of which she writes that they ‘“‘ much resemble 
the rocks among which they beat.” Her dissipations were preached 
at from the pulpit, and disapproved of by the Margrave, who to his 
other vices added that of cant. 

To Wilhelmina, whose keenness and energy were inexhaustible, 
though the sword was too sharp for the scabbard, turned to riding 
and shooting for amusement, to the horror of the good people of 
Baireuth, whose terror evoked stories of supernatural apparitions to- 
scare their Princess from such alarming pursuits. Underneath all 
this frivolity, however, a real anxiety was preying upon Wilhelmina’s- 
mind. Her father and her brother were just off to join the army 
on the Rhine, and Prince Henry, much against his father’s and 
wife’s wishes, but egged on at Berlin, was pining to be with them. 
Added to this, a recruiting difficulty upset the harmony between 
the two Courts. An agent of the King’s had actually kidnapped 
some giant subjects of Bairenth for the famous Grenadier Regiment, 
and was clapped awhile into prison by the enraged Margrave. 

A little interlude of matchmaking afforded Wilhelmina some 
distraction. A brother of the neighbouring Duke of Coburg came 
on one of those sort of dine-and-sleep little visits with which these 
petty potentates beguiled the tedium of their monotonous existences.. 
Not too wise himself, a spirit of mischief prompted Wilhelmina to 
betroth him nolens volens to her pretty imbecile sister-in-law. She 
gives a most amusing description of the scenes in which she entrapped 
the Duke into proposing, of the betrothal, of his endeavours to get 
out of it, and finally of the marriage, when she had nearly as much 
trouble with the bride as with the bridegroom, for the former went: 
into such paroxysms that they could hardly dress her. 

On June 29, straight from a ball at Montbijou, the Crown Prince 
and his generals started to join the army on the Rhine, with distinct 
paternal orders not to dawdle with his sisters at Baireuth or Ansbach, 
though both places lay on the direct route. But the temptation 
to meet was tremendons, and Frederick and Wilhelmina concocted 
a plan for a rendezvous at Berneck, twelve miles from Baireuth, in 
the Fichtelgebirge. She herself gives a graphic description of how 
she started one sultry Friday morning and waited vainly at Berneck 
for him till the afternoon. Instead of Frederick came a “ fearful 
thunderstorm, which reverberated among the rocky gorge” in which 
Berneck lies, followed by a deluge of rain. Wilhelmina, who did, 
as we know, not appreciate mountain scenery, grew much alarmed, 
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Messengers bringing no news of the missing Prince, her husband 
started in search of him. By evening neither had returned, and 
the excitable Wilhelmina imagined all sorts of disasters in this 
dangerous country! Late at night came a message that the Crown 
Prince, delayed by the loss of a wheel, had changed his route, and 
was to be found at Culenbach, in a palace of the Margrave’s, twenty 
miles off, by fearful roads through gorges of the angry and swollen 
White Main. Wilhelmina, nothing daunted, was for making for him 
there. But she was persuaded to turn off to Himmelscron, where 
her husband joined her at dawn. Finally, the fatiguing wild-goose 
chase came to an end, and the longed-for meeting actually took 
place at the Brandenburger, which, being outside Baireuth, enabled 
Frederick to obey the paternal command in the letter, if not in the 
spirit. At the house by the lake the brother and sister met. ‘* He 
overwhelmed me with caresses, but found me in so pitiable a state 
that he could not restrain his tears. I was not able to stand upon 
my limbs, and felt like to faint every moment, so weak was I.” 
Poor Wilhelmina! worn out with her journey and many anxieties ! 
The Crown Prince brought word that the King was annoyed with 
Prince Henry for not joining the army on the Rhine, but offered 
himself to write to induce the Margrave to consent to his doing so, 
and Prince Henry joining in, “entreated my brother to get him 
away from Baireuth.” Frederick then hurried off again. ‘‘ It was 
the last time I saw him on the old footing,” writes Wilhelmina. 
‘*He has much changed since then.” But he wrote kindly next - 
day from Niiremberg, recommending goat’s milk to his “ incomparable 
et trés chére sceur.” 

In August Prince Henry got his way and went off to the war, 
where he had 2 narrow escape of being shot, which is doubtless 
somewhat megnified in his wife’s Memoirs, and also met with sundry 
unpleasantnesses with the other royalties in camp. Meanwhile his 
wife bad a dull and anxious time at Himmelscron, which the infatuated 
old Margrave was busy preparing for his marriage. Thanks, however, 
to her sister’s influence, Flora von Sonnsfeld did not give way to 
him. She dallied and demurred successfully, and put off the happy 


‘ day till death claimed the bridegroom first. 


When the war was over, Frederick came to see his sister again on 
his way back. But she found him seriously altered, preoccupied, 
and patronising. The King had fallen ill, his malady evidently 
mortal, and Frederick was full of future plans of how he should 
govern, and was especially frank in telling his sister how he should 
treat his mother with all honour but would brook no interference from 
her. Then he turned to Wilhelmina with advice about her future 
when her “ old benoét of a father-in-law was dead.” He suggested that 


* they should break up their expensive little Court, and live as private 
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folk, with fewer people and a meagre table, like that of her child- 
hood, and promised her an occasional visit to Berlin and a present 
of 100,000 thalers, This was too much for Wilhelmina, whose ideas 
were on a far different scale. She melted into tears of sorrow and 
chagrin, and Frederick had to dry them by suggesting some of those 
flute and harpsichord duets which had been the delight of their 
earlier days. 
Epira E. CUTHELL. 








GAME PRESERVATION 


AND ITS RELATION TO THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS- 


THE ordinary sportsman cares little about the ethical question con- 
nected with the preservation of game: he wants his pleasure, and it: 
never enters his head that the means by which he obtains his- 
pleasure may be other than right. The humanitarian, however, 
roundly condemns the preservation of game, and indeed all sport,. 
so far as the word is applied to those pastimes which involve the: 
slaying of any animal, as immoral. Neither view is quite fair, 
though both parties have good arguments. We must go to the 
humane sportsman or the scientific humanitarian if we wish to get 
a broad-minded view of the rights and wrongs of sport, or, to be 
more particular, of the wisdom of preserving a particular species for 
sporting purposes. 

We are all hereditary sportsmen. From those far distant 
ancestors who had to hunt or starve we have inherited this love of 
the chase. In spite of advanced civilisation we are still children of 
the savage, or rather, following the teaching of the recapitulation 
theory, each cf us is born into this world a primeval savage.. 
Cruelty is natural to the child until it is taught better: therefore, 
being unconscions, it can hardly be called cruelty. Innocent 
thoughtlessness, and maybe a striving after knowledge and sensation, 
prompts the infant to “pull the pussy’s tail to make it yowl for 
fun,” or to rip the legs and wings from the fly upon the window 
pane. After the child has been reproved and has learnt what pain. 
is, it may become cruel, repeating the experiments in private and 
delighting in the struggles of its victim: but once this larger know- 
ledge has been obtained the whole question becomes different ; it is- 
then more a sabject of thought for the theologian and psychologist.. 
The habits of the domestic dog and cat provide a parallel, but we- 
must consider these habits under domestication in relation to the 
habits of their allies in a wild state. The main object of killing in 
wild animals of the dog tribe and in the larger cats is to obtain 
food ; but the lust for blood has grown, and most wild creatures of 
predatory habits will slay far more than they require to satisfy their 
appetites : it becomes part of their life to kill any creature that they 
usually feed upon, and no doubt the habit is of use in keeping them. 
in practice. Domestication has not entirely destroyed this hunting 
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spirit, though certain debased varieties of dogs and cats have, 
through ages of pandering, become lethargic and effete. The 
sporting dog, however, though retaining the hunting spirit, has 
lost all desire to feed upon his prey, and in certain classes man has 
even eliminated the desire to kill the prey; well-trained setters 
and pointers hunt for the game, but leave the killing to their master. 
The cat, on the other hand, is only on rare occasions trained to 
hunt for man: its natural inclination is to destroy, and it hunts for 
its own pleasure. It has not lost the desire for warm blood, and 
however well fed it may be, will generally eat a portion of its kill. 
Most of the play of puppies and kittens is a “ make-belief” of 
sport: in these youngsters the mock hunt is far more marked than 
the mock sexual fight or amour. 

We men are but domesticated wild animals: we do not kill for 
our daily needs, but we have not lost the hunting spirit ; the little 
boy who stones a cat or bird or hammers a toad to death is only 
giving freedom to his savage inclinations. Let us not judge him 
harshly, but deliver to bim a salutary moral lesson with a stick. 
‘‘ Much teaching,” said Canon Lyttelton, “ is needed to make children 
learn what cruelty means, and sometimes a practical application of 
the /ex talionis is necessary.” 

The humane sportsman, if asked for arguments in favour of his 
pastime, will tell us that exercise in the open air, the necessary 
sharpening of the wits, and the pitting of knowledge and power 
against the inborn wariness of wild creatures, is health giving and 
exhilarating. He is quite right. Much as many of us deplore the 
massacre of wild animals, we feel that were the sports of the chase 
to lose all hold upon our countrymen, Britons would also lose much 
of that grit and energy which in the past built up the Empire. 
The real sportsman must be a man of untiring zeal and energy, a 
man of muscle and yet of brain. Out-door sports, unless indulged 

_in to excess, are healthy ; those savage ancestors of ours built up a 
race of men with iron muscles, inured to hardships, and, so far as 
venery was concerned, with brains superior to the creatures they 
hunted. They were bound to be strong and active, keen-witted and 
cunning ; if they were not, they either starved or were slain by the 
more powerful members of the brute creation. 

The true sportsman is a good shot, if shooting be his hobby ; he 
hates to wound and not kill clean: He is not usually keen about a 
drive, but likes to tramp the turnips or the covert; he loves to 
watch dogs working well, and insists that birds shall be found and 
picked up as soon as shot. He will fire his second barrel to stop a 
cripple, rather than leave a wounded runner while he lets fly at 
another bird. Often he is something of a naturalist, and even 
watches the habits of birds and animals which he meets with, and 
which are not included in the game-list. Not infrequently he 
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evolves into the naturalist proper, putting his gun away and taking 
to the field-glass. Some of our best ornithologists have once been 
keen sportsmen, and even now thoroughly enjoy a day’s shooting. 

Unfortunately there is an entirely different class of sportsmen. 
Many of them are town-bred men who have no real love of, the 
country; they rent an estate and shoot over it at the proper time 
because it is the proper thing to do; they care nothing about the 
birds and animals they slay ; their only desire is to make a big bag. 
At the recent.meeting of the Society for the Protection of Birds, Mr. 
Bosworth Smith compared the two kinds of sportsmen when con- 
sidering the destruction of birds of prey. 1 quote from the report. 
“‘He would plead for the preservation, within reasonable limits, of 
every bird of prey, and especially of the crow tribe. As a rale it 
was not the great landowner who was so much to blame, except in 
the matter of that culpable Jaissez faire which led him to put a gun 
into the hand of his keeper without instructing him as to what he 
might and what he might not kill with it. The British landowner 
was, as a rule, pleased to see a rare bird in his grounds, if he 
possessed a heronry it was the crowning glory of his park, and he 
tolerated the otter in his osier beds, and the badger in his sand hills. 
The arch enemy of wild birds was the non-resident shooting tenant, 
and worse still, the syndicate—hateful word and hateful thing—of 
shooting tenants. The shooting tenant had hardly any bowels of 
compassion : the syndicate had none at all. They valued the land 
chiefly or wholly according to the number of head of game; and 
dividing the entire animal world into game and vermin, bade the 
gamekeeper, in the words of King Lear, ‘ kill, kill, kill.’” 

The shooting tenant invites large parties down for his “ big 
day”; many of his guests are unskilled men who blaze away and 
maim but seldom kill; they snatch the gun from their loader, fire off 
both barrels, and take another, while round them lie, not the slain, 
but the wounded straggling victims of their slipshod shots, if we can 
use such a term. Then when the drive is over, the puffed-up host 
strides amongst the rows of slain like a Mohammedan conqueror after 
a victory. Sport has become massacre; the man is but a butcher, 
and deserves the chastisement that we mete to the lad that slays the 
harmless toad. How different this man from one of the greatest 
sportsmen of the day, President Roosevelt, who declares : ‘‘I love 
hunting still, but slaughter is abhorrent to me.” 

The whole question of the right and wrong of game preservation 
turns on the attitude of the game preserver towards the animal 
world, as Mr. Smith said: if he regards everything but his pet 
game birds as vermin, the man is in the wrong and is not fit to be 
classed alongside those true sportsmen who, like the President, ‘love 
the wilderness.” 

Game preservation, the artificial protection afforded to “certain 
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‘species of wild animals, is looked upon askance by many naturalists : 

‘but they only consider one-side of the question—the destruction of 

‘vermin. In order to provide a plentiful head of game it is necessary 
to hedge the favoured bird or mammal round with safeguards, to 

‘give it seclusion and security from its natural enemies, to protect it 

‘from those circumstances which under ordinary conditions would 

‘reduce its numbers to the limits allowed by the balance of nature. 

: Perhaps we can take no better example than the pheasant, though 

.almost any game bird or animal would do as well. The pheasant 

.can only be considered as an introduced species, though the true 
P. colchicus is supposed to have come to England prior to the 
Conquest. Whenaspecies is introduced into a new locality and left 

~to itself, it seldom if ever finds a groove ready for it; therefore, if 

.food is plentiful and enemies scarce, it increases abnormally in 
numbers ; if circumstances are against it, it rapidly falls out of the 

: race and becomes extinct. The rabbit in Australia is the best known 
example of a too successful colonisation, the attempted introduction 
of certain American game birds an illustration of species in 
unfavourable environments. If, to-day, all restrictions which fence 

‘ the pheasant round were removed, would the bird manage to exist ? 
We cannot say, for the old English pheasant had few game laws to 

‘ protect it, and many enemies, and still it held its own; the ring- 
necked P. torqgvatus has come into a land ready for it, with carni- 

’ yorous animals and birds almcst scoured off the face of the country, 

- with coverts and thick woods provided for its shelter, and with an 

-army of men ready to fight, and even lose their lives in its service. 
It is almost a certainty that hand-reared birds could not exist in a 

‘ wholly unpreserved district, even if the coverts were allowed to 
remain. 

' Now these woods and pheasant coverts, provided for the accom- 
modat‘on of the sainted bird, are important factors in the domestic 
economy of many other species of birds; and more even than that, 
they give a certain amount of encouragement and security to the 

‘very vermin which the gamekeeper desires to destroy. The little 
perching birds, especially the finches and warblers, doing no harm 
to game and not being worth the trouble of shooting, are tolerated 

‘rather than encouraged; but they certainly derive great benefit 

‘from the keeper-protected woods and from the destruction of the 
‘Jarger birds of prey. A good pheasant country is also a first-rate 
place for many of the rarer singing birds. This the naturalist 

_ should take into consideration. The unreasoning gamekeeper 
spends a great deal of his master’s time and money in protecting 
these small birds, and in nursing in his bosom his own greatest 
enemy—the brown rat. A very large proportion of the massacred 

“‘vermin” feed almost entirely upon small birds and mammals; 

“ kites, kestrels, owls, hobbies, buzzards, and many. others, are but 
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exceptional robbers of game, if, indeed, they ever take any; while 
some of these—the owls in particular—devote the whole of their 
lives to hunting mice and rats. I have examined hundreds of 
cast-up pellets of the barn owl, and though I have found occasional 
skulls of robins, tits and finches, the only bird which seems to be 
destroyed in any numbers is that universally hated—I mean by the 
farmer—bird, the house sparrow. All these birds which I have 
mentioned are classed as vermin by a large number of keepers ; 
some of them have been driven away entirely from many districts. 
Even the undoubted game robbers, such as the merlin, eagle, 
peregrine, raven, crow and sparrow-hawk, really kill far more birds 
in which the game preserver takes no interest than his own special 
pets. Thus we see that the destruction of predatory birds un- 
doubtedly helps the increase of those birds which are preyed npon. 
At the same time the scientific naturalist knows well that any 
interference with the balance of nature is the cause of trouble; 
species depends upon species in such a complicated manner that the 
ultimate result of the destruction of even a single checking influence 
is beyond all calculation. The increase of one barmless species may 
result, through the consequent drain on food supplies, in the 
destruction of many other creatures or plants on which again other 
species were depending. The balance of nature is not to be 
tampered with. 

The same thing applies to grouse moors, to deer forests, to trout 
streams ; the game preserver supplies a sanctuary for many 
innocent creatures, and destroys their natural enemies so that they 
can increase abundantly. He also supplies food and security for 
such inveterate foes of man as the house sparrows and rat, both of 
which, if left to themselves in the ordinary way, would be kept in 
check by their natural enemies; both of which in moderation would 
be useful members of society. It is only when a species over- 
steps the bounds of its natural limits that it becomes a trouble. 

Many game preservers will make exception to my mentioning 
the sparrow-hawk as a bird about which there can be any good. 
Let me quote Lord Lilford, at once a great naturalist and a keen 
sportsman. 

The extract is from a letter to Canon Tristram: ‘‘ The sparrow- 
hawk does good service by taking hard-billed birds, as Passer 
impudicus (Mihi), Damnabdilis (Irby), Papisticus (Tristram), San- 
guineus (agricole), and other grain-devourers.” In the same way 
we can show that even the most inveterate game destroyer, so long 
as its numbers do not increase inordinately, is usefal in some way 
in keeping in check other animals which would become a nuisance: 
if allowed to multiply. 

All the arts and cunning of the game preserver have failed to 
subdue the magpie and jay. In some places, certainly, the magpie 
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has become almost extinct, though it is not safe to put this down 
entirely to the keeper’s gun and trap; but the jay defies persecu- 
tion, and I know large estates, where on the keeper's gibbet hang a 
ghastly row of mouldering jays, through which one cannot walk half 
a mile without seeing or hearing a score of these garrulous birds. 
Only a day or two since I was on a ‘“‘shoot ” where poison has been 
used with terrible effect, jays and magpies having been slain whole- 
sale, and yet both birds were breeding freely in the woods. It is 
not fair.to blame the game preserver for the destruction of the true 
crows—ravens, hoodies, carrions, rooks, and jackdaws. The last two 
birds, indeed, are very far from being extinct, for a sentimental 
feeling in their favour gives them protection even on game preserves, 
and most people admit that the good they do more than outweighs 
the damage to game. ‘There is little, however, to be said in favour 
of the raven, grand bird though it is; the shepherd has reason to 
hate it, and the bird suffers even more on the sheep runs than on 
the preserves. Every man’s hand, too, is against the carrion and 
the hoodie, for these birds rob the farm-yard, the} preserve, and 
everywhere else, of any eggs or young birds that they can find; but 
the natural cunning of the Corvide enables them to battle against 
adverse circumstances, and both species are common. 

Strict game preservation serves one most useful purpose in the 
eyes of all who desire to see our rarer wild birds protected ; it is a 
great check on that worst enemy of our disappearing avifauna, the 
collector. There are, I regret to say, a large number of gamekeepers 
who shoot. rare birds in order to sell them to collectors, but there are 
also meny estates so carefully preserved that the collector or his agent, 
the dealer, can find no means of getting at the keeper. There are 
also a large number of landowners, especially in Scotland, who take 
pride in the rare birds which breed upon their estates. Where 
would the osprey and golden eagle, the kite and the great skua be 
to-day if they did not receive this benignant protection? We are 
too prone to blame game preservation for the destruction of rare 
birds, and the men who blame the game preserver most are often the 
men who are most guilty. The collector raves about the scarcity of 
certain birds, and all the time, by offering big prices for British- 
taken birds and eggs, he is encouraging the dealer to hunt out the 
last refuges of the unfortunates. “One or two specimens for my 
collection, a clutch or two of eggs,” he argues, “will make no 
difference ;” and he has an even more reprehensible excuse—“ the 
species is now so near extinction that it is too late to save it.” 

Let all ornithologists and ‘‘ lovers of the wilderness ” be fair; let 
them not wrestle with the mote while the beam is blinding them. 
The sportsman will often listen to argument, and will, even when it 
means a diminution of his head of game, give protection to wild 
birds ; but the collector, who is very seldom a true naturalist, though 
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he pretends to listen and argue in favour of the birds, is at heart a 
hypocrite, and only wants the birds to be saved in order that he may 
fill his miserly cabinets. Collections of birds and eggs, and indeed : 
of any natural history specimens, are of great value in museums and: 
in private hands if they are accumulated for the sake of honest 
scientific work ; but, although almost every collector deludes himself 
with the idea that he is a scientist, it is a rare exception to find a 
private collector who puts his collections to any useful purpose. 
Most honest scientific workers, though they collect while they are 
engaged upon any particular branch of natural history, either at once: 
hand their specimens over to some public museum, or leave them to: 
some society or institution where they know they will be of use to’ 
other workers, and where any one is at liberty to check their work.. 
The true scientist is never selfish ; his aim is to spread knowledge, to. 
get atthe truth. ‘The collector is always selfish ; he wants to obtain 
and to hoard specimens which others have not got; he is nothing 
more nor less than a selfish miser, 

I have tried to state fairly the arguments for and against game 
preservation. Although not myself a sportsman, and having more 
sympathy forthe hunted than the hunter, I am not blind to the fact 
that many sportsmen are far more generous-minded, respectable 
members of society than the pretended scientific collectors. The aim 
of the scientist, especially where he is interested in the preservation 
of rare animals and plants, for almost all the arguments apply to 
botany as well, should be to enlist the sympathies of the land- 
owners and game preservers, rather than to make them his enemies 
by calling them hard names. Several prominent members of the. 
Society for the Protection of Birds have recently admitted that they 
have been very fairly met when submitting their views to the owners 
of large estates, and that much benefit has thereby resulted to the 
rare birds, The whole system of game preservation, with all its 
faults and shortcomings, has provided sanctuaries for wild creatures 
throughout the length and breadth of the land; and the fact that 
many laws in favour of birds have been passed by our Houses of 
Parliament within the last thirty years is decidedly encouraging, for 
we must remember that there are many more sportsmen than natu- 
ralists amongst our legislators. What we ask from the sportsman 
is that he will recognise that there are a great number of people as 
keenly interested in “ vermin” as he is in game; that he will do 
away with the cruel and indiscriminating poletrap ; and that he will 
instruct his keepers as to what they shall kill and what they shall 
spare. We will ask him further to prosecute with the utmost 
rigour of the law every ‘unscrupulous collector that he catches upon 
his, preserves. 5 

T. A. Cowarb. 














THOUGHTS ABOUT WORDSWORTH. 


I, 


THERE are people born into this world who have a message to 
deliver. In the days of old they were called prophets or seers. 
Such men, within recent times, have been Carlyle, Ruskin and 
W. T. Stead, and such in his day was William Wordsworth. 

It is the usual fate of a prophet not to be appreciated and often 
to be despised during his lifetime, but after death to be considered 
an ornament to his country. The reputation of Wordsworth as a 
wise man is, theoretically, settled beyond dispute, and his fame is 
slowly but surely gaining ground, but he cannot yet by any means 
be regarded asa popular poet. It is interesting to consider for a 
moment the reasons which prevent him from being more widely 
read. 

The immense increase of wealth in this country since his day 
has brought about an increased tendency in the upper classes to 
habits of luxury and self-indulgence, and thus standards of life and 
conduct have been set up which have more or less infected the rest 
of the community. The possession of money has alone seemed to 
carry with it any certainty of happiness, and the result has been a 
reckless scramble for securing the good things of life, with little 
consideration for the rights of others or for the well-being of all. 

Thus has been created an atmosphere of worldliness and indiffer- 
ence to high ideals, in the midst of which a taste for Wordsworth’s 
poetry could not be expected to flourish. Among the working 
classes there has been in the course of the last hundred years a 
wonderful levelling-up tendency and a great increase in mental 
culture and refinement, but it will take many generations before 
conditions of life among them will be sufficiently favourable to 
admit of the leisure and restfulness of spirit which, to a certain 
extent, are needed before a thorough enjoyment of Wordsworth 
can be obtained. 

Another cause which has militated against the popularity of 
Wordsworth, as well as that of other English poets, has been that 
up to avery recent date English literature has never been sys- 
tematically studied in our schools and universities, and so it has 
been left to the haphazard taste of the individual to choose for 
himself, when his early education was completed, such English 
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authors for his study and amusement as his personal idiosyncrasies 
might suggest. From Wordsworth such a person turns, as a rule, 
with dislike because, without ever having seriously attempted to 
understand him, he has a vague idea that this poet is now quite out 
of date, and that his chief characteristics are his longwindedness and 
prosiness, and a mania for preaching. 

Nevertheless there always have been, during the poet's lifetime 
and down to the present day, a faithful band of admirers and 
followers who not only have found in his works inestimable comfort 
and spiritual guidance, but who believe that the time, however far 
distant it may be, will yet come when Wordsworth will be reckoned 
by the general verdict of the civilised world as one of the greatest 
teachers and benefactors of humanity. 

In spite of the vast numbers of books, which now for some 
thousands of years have been poured forth in ever-increasing 
quantities, it is very remarkable that original writers who have 
really something of permanent value to say are extremely rare, 
We are constantly being told that every occupation in life is over- 
crowded and overdone ; this may be so or it may not; but this at 
least is certain, that men of genius are, in every department, few 
and far between. When in English history we seek to find a 
sovereign who combined in a high degree the qualities of a great 
statesman and of a man of high moral character we have to go 
back for a period of not less than a thousand years—to Alfred the 
Great—before we can find a man, or woman either, who will in 
every respect answer to our requirements. When we look around 
for great English dramatists, whose works can always be played 
and enjoyed, whom can we think of other than Shakespeare? He 
is the solitary instance about whom nobody will dispute. And so, 
when we search among the names of English wise men, philosophers 
and moralists, it is difficult to find any which up to this time have 
such chances of immortality as that of Wordsworth. To find any 
individual in literature who can compare with him in intrinsic 
importance and who could give, in his own way,as splendid ex- 
pression to vital, ennobling and energising thoughts, we must go 
back more than two thousand years—to Plato. 

A great deal of time is spent at our universities and elsewhere 
in studying the great Athenian philosopher, and in spite of the 
great benefit and stimulus which can be obtained by an intimate 
acquaintance with his works, it must be confessed that, owing to 
changed conditions of life and thought, much of what Plato has 
written is now practically valueless. If we can only rid ourselves 
of the benumbing influence of great names and traditions and see 
things for ourselves as they really are, we English people will get 
more good by studying the message which Wordsworth gave to us 
only a hundred years ago, in our own familiar mother-tongue, than 
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by painfully struggling in our attempt to grasp the meaning of a 
philosopher who lived more than two thousand years ago, who 
uttered his thoughts in a foreign language, and who addressed 
himself to the needs of atime in many respects widely different 
from our own. 

Of course, in forming any estimate of Wordsworth, we must take 
into consideration not only the substance of his teaching but also 
the medium through which he decided to deliver it to the world; 
and while we revere him for the grand philosophic and religious 
ideas which he has helped to reveal to us, we must not forget his 
claims as a poet. , 

Now, if we want to know truly anything or anybody in this 
world, we must approach that object or person in a spirit of 
sympathy. It is, therefore, much easier for us to understand 
Wordsworth than it was for his contemporaries. We have by 
this time learnt from the general evidence of the best critics that 
in reading him we are reading one of the great masters of English 
literature, and hence we can easily approach him with the respect and 
attention which are necessary before we can expect to enjoy him 
or get any benefit from him. | 


“ And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to consider, in the case of any 
great poet or artist, the form in which his ideas are expressed apart 
from the ideas themselves, so closely, naturally and irrevocably 
have they been welded together in the mind of their creator. We 
find in Wordsworth that his loftiest inspirations are expressed in 
the noblest poetic form, and as the poet devoted himself to what he 
knew and felt to be his special mission in life with an industry and 
concentrated intensity not surpassed, if ever equalled, by any poet 
before or since, it is not surprising that the inspired moments came 
often to him and gave birth to poetry which in quality and quantity 
entitle him to rank with the most illustrious of his fellow-craftsmen 
—with Milton, Goethe and Dante. To compare him individually 
with these and such as these, in order to institute comparisons of 
poetic excellence, were an idle and unprofitable task. The lovers of 
Wordsworth need fear no discredit falling upon their teacher when 
the critic who undertakes to examine and sift the works of the poet 
is thoroughly competent. The only enemy against which the repu- 
tation of Wordsworth has to contend is the ignorance of his fellow 
countrymen about him. 

To help, in however small a way, in the task of drawing attention 
to the importance of the poet and dispelling something of the wide- 
spread ignorance which prevents his work from obtaining due recog- 
nition, is the object of the present essay. 

Vou, 161.—No. 5. 2Q 
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II. 


The dates 1770 and 1850 give the limits of the life of Words- 
worth, passed for the most part in the English Lake district. 
There are still living inhabitants of Grasmere and Rydal who can 
recall the stooping figure of the poet, plainly clad, wandering along 
the lanes and high roads, murmuring and muttering to himself, and 
wholly oblivious of the curiosity and interest he aroused among 
the strangers who passed him. He was co familiar a sight to the 
dalesmen that they ceased to take much notice of him ; they knew 
little about his poetry or its merits, but he gained among them a 
reputation which still lingers there of being a fine skater, and an 
authority on the construction of chimneys and on the planting and 
preservation of trees. The information which from various sources 
has now accumulated enables us to form a clear idea of the appear- 
ance and personality of the man, of his habits and style of talk, of 
his relations with his friends and members of the home circle; and 
nothing that we know of him disturbs the harmony of the picture 
‘which presents to us in him an embodiment of that ideal of plain 
living and high thinking which from the very first he had made 
his own, and which constitutes for us the grandest lesson of his 
life. 

For the production of a great'man the primary necessity is that 
the conditions of birth and early environment should be favourable. 
Coming from a healthy stock he was himself always healthy and 
robust, and though both parents died by the time he was fourteen 
years of age, the great happiness of his school life compensated in a 
large measure, during his boyhood, for the lack of parental care. 

He was for some eight years, at the most critical period of a lad’s 
life, at the school at Hawkshead, in a beantiful part of North 
Lancashire, between Coniston Water and Windermere. His school- 
fellows were healthy-minded and his teachers easy going and 
sympathetic ; there was no pressure of work, and the boy’s growing 
love and appreciation of the wonders of Nature were fostered and 
fed in his rambles among the mountains, valleys and lakes of the 
adjacent district. Wordsworth himself keenly realised how much 
he owed to the freedom allowed to his mental growth in those days, 
and some of us, who know from painful experience what is the rush 
and grind of work to-day in so many of our secondary schools, owing 
to the requirements of examinations, have reason to envy Words- 
worth his good fortune and the peacefulness of his lot. 

His experiences at Cambridge were equally happy. His clear- 
sighted intuition as to his own mental ‘and spiritual needs enabled 
him quickly to realise that there was little in the course of scholastic 
studies prescribed from which he would derive any considerable 
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benefit, and his strong will rendered it possible for him to-resist all 
attempts to persuade him t> take up the arduous course of study 
which would be necessary in reading for honours. And so he read, 
more or less, what pleased him, enjoyed the novelty of his sur- 
roundings, took a part in the social gaieties of the p!ace, and indulged 
to the full his fondness for open-air life and wanderings. 

It is unnecessary to follow further in detail the events of his life. 
The critical time of youth was past, during which the plastic and 
impressionable growing intelligence is so at the mercy of circum- 
stance, and is so liable to irreparable damage through rough treatment 
or through the influence of bad example. His mind, fail of pleasant 
memories, and accustomed to find its happiness in dwelling upon 
noble thoughts, looked forth with buoyant faith and courage upon 
the world of action, in which it also must fiad a place for the 
exercise of its activities. 

There could be little room for hesitation; the promptings of his 
heart, the advice and sympathy of the friends who knew him best 
soon determined him to adopt as his career that most congenial to 
him, and to devote the rest of his life to the expression in poetry of 
his conceptions of the meaning of the world of sense which he 
observed around him, and of that world of inner feeling and emotion 
which the purity and disinterestedness of his life and aims qualified 
him so well to interpret. 

A personality such as this is soon felt as a powerful and uplifting 
influence by its associates, aud attracts to it kindred spirits, who in 
their turn, by the ties of affection formed, contribute to its growth 
and development. For so it is that ‘to him that hath shall it be 
given.” It is impossible to over-estimate the value to Wordsworth 
of the appreciation accorded him by his nearest and dearest relatives 
and most intimate friends. However cold and indifferent the reading 
public might be to the charms of his verse, here, in the ever- 
widening circle of cultured men and women who knew him, he was 
sure to find an attentive audience, and that circle included most of 
the names celebrated in literature in hisday. Scott, Charles Lamb, 
Coleridge, Southey, Rogers, Landor, Hogg, John Wilson—all were 
glad to know him and to hail in him a great master and teacher. 
But among the personal influences to which he was especially 
indebted was the life-long companionship and devotion of his sister 
Dorothy, and the inspiring stimulus he received through his early 
relations with Coleridge. 

To these favouring circumstances must be added an intensely 
happy marriage, and the relief from pecuniary troubles afforded him 
by the generosity of his old college friend, Raisley Calvert, and 
later by the Earl of Lonsdale, who paid in full debts owed by his 
father to the Wordsworth family, and secured for the poet the post 
of Distributor of Stamps for the County of Westmoreland, a position 
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which brought in an annual sum which sufficed for the simple needs 
of himself and family. 

’ Such details of his life are given to show the material conditions 
which made it possible for Wordsworth to consecrate his whole 
thought and being to the fulfilment of his high mission. And they 
become invested with a great significance when we realise the 
importance of that mission to us and to all succeeding ages, in 
extending for us the range of our spiritual vision and in giving us 
new conceptions of the dignity and greatness of man. When we 
think of the thousands of hindrances that might have interposed 
and prevented this great teacher from carrying out his self-imposed 
task, and from giving such splendid realisation to his genius, we 
cannot but feel a thrill of awe and wonder that he should ever have 
appeared among us at all. Not all the wealth which the British 
people squander every year in the purchase of alcoholic drinks, or 
which is represented in the vast total of our National Debt, could 
make it possible for this or any other country that at a given epoch 
there should be born a man with capacities such as were those of 
Wordsworth, or that such a man, being born, could obtain an 
environment suited for their development. 

Biographers of the poet speak often apologetically of what they 
consider to be the unromantic character of his life; and as com- 
pared, for instance, with the careers of Shelley and Byron, his may 
seem wanting in the colour and picturesqueness which are given by 
variety of incident and the presence of tumultuous emotions. In 
Wordsworth’s case the interest is centred on the growth and 
unfolding of a mind exquisitely adapted to the perception of the 
beauties and divine truths which he found everywhere in nature and 
in human life. And when we realise that this was his mission, we 
can easily understand how admirably the extreme simplicity and 
homeliness of his life and character fitted him for his task. Any 
intrusion of his own personality, any desire on his part to astonish 
men, or to attract their applause, would infallibly have marred his 
effectiveness as a teacher. We feel as we study him that he lost 
himself in the sublimity of the message which he was inspired to 
deliver, and the reverence which even critical and unsympathetic 
persons confess to have felt in his presence was only a reflection of 
the attitude of one who lived habitually absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the divine mystery which underlies all forms of life and 
all objects of thought. 

It is easy for us to criticise ; it is better for us, when possible, 
to admire. _ Few of us, with the knowledge of the after event, 
would venture to agree with the poet’s political opinions; and we 
may find defects in his poetry and some flaws even in his character. 
It is enough for his admirers to admit, in reply, that he was a 
man liable, like the rest of us,to human limitations and weaknesses, 
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and our sense of these weaknesses and limitations in him will be 
found to vanish in a feeling of gratitude towards him, when we have 
learnt to know and appreciate him, and to realise what new capacities 
for joy and contentment he has given us. 


III. 


Before we begin to form any conclusions of our own as to the 
character and mission of Wordsworth’s poetry, let us hear what he 
himself has to say on this subject. Writing to Lady Beaumont 
on May 21, 1807, he refers as follows to the little attention paid as 
yet by the reading public to his poems: ‘Trouble not yourself 
about their present reception ; of what moment is that compared 
with what I trust is their destiny? To console the afflicted ; to 
add sunshine to daylight, by making the happy happier ; to teach 
the young, and the gracious of every age, to see, to think and feel, 
and therefore to become more actively and securely virtuous—this 
is their office, which I trust they will faithfully perform long after 
we (that is, all that is mortal of us) are mouldered in our graves.” 
And at the conclusion of the same letter he says: “ I doubt not 
that you will share with me an invincible confidence that my 
writings will co-operate with the benign tendencies in human 
nature and society, wherever found; and that they will in their 
degree be efficacious in making men wiser, better and happier.” 

Here we see clearly what his aims were ; he regarded himself, in 
all solemnity and seriousness, as a moral teacher. There is no talk 
here of art for art’s sake: “I wish,” he says elsewhere, “to be 
regarded as a teacher or as nothing.” 

It was not a new idea this of the selection of poetry as a means 
of moral and religious instruction ; English poetry has seemed to 
foreigners, at any rate, particularly didactic in tone. In fact, it is 
probable that it is to the poets we must look for the highest 
expression, in literature, of religious truths. It is the poetry of 
the Bible, and especially the unpremeditated outpourings of the 
Psalms, which have bad the greatest personal and consolatory 
influence on men. The reader of the more intense and exalted of 
such passages must himself share something of the glow and fervour 
of the writer; that is, must himself become a poet, before the real 
¢ignificance of the language can be understood. It is by poetic 
‘intuition, and not by learning and study, that we become at all 
times conscious of the meaning of the deeper realities of life. 

This function of the poets as instractors in the highest traths 
fhas never been formally admitted by our professional moral teachers, 
the clergy, whose theory of inspiration is based on the opinions 
expressed by semi-political councils of the Church on this subject 
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more than a thousand years ago. The clergy are still expected, 
by the regulations under which they take up their duties, to believe 
that the only inspired books that have been written are those con- 
tained in the canons of the Old and New Testaments. Of course 
the result of the Higher Criticism will in time be seen in the dis- 
appearance of such superstitions, and some of the more enlightened 
of the clergy have already ventured to state from their pulpits their 
belief in a continuous revelation in human life and history. Nor is 
it improbable that some of us may live to see the day when the 
noblest passages of Shakespeare, Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth and 
others shall be read aloud in our churches and chapels, as is already 
the case in Theistic churches and at meetings of the Ethical and 
Positivist Societies. For such a purpose the writings of Wordsworth 
are especially suitable, owing to their depth of religious feeling and 
high moral aims ; and let us take, as one giving a particularly good 
example of these qualities, the well-known poem called ‘‘ Ode to 
Duty,” and I select this from the many lessons that can be learnt 
from a study of his poetry because, in point of view of practical 
importance, it cannot be surpassed. 

If only as individuals and as a people we knew what our duties 
were, and knowing them, exerted ourselves to carry them into 
effect, all the personal, social and economic problems which at present 
cause us so much trouble and anxiety would vanish like mists before 
the rising sun. 

Many are the remedies recommended by politicians and all sorts 
of reformers for the admittedly unsatisfactory condition of the 
country at this time; technical education, improved teaching of 
foreign languages, trade protection, settlement of the people on the 
land—these and many others are suggested, just as may happen to 
be the trend of thought of the individual. If we English people 
are not in a prosperous state it is because we are not doing our 
duty, so all are agreed. But what is our duty? Let us turn to 
Wordsworth’s poem, and in the first line we find it referred to as. 
the “Stern Daughter of the Voice of God.” The voice of God is 
obviously conscience. Duty is then what flows from or is deriva- 
tive from conscience, its command the ‘ categorical imperative” of 
Kant. 

And what does conscience command? It bids us seek always our 
moral, mental, and physical improvement, to be sensitive to the 
needs of others, and to be diligent and untiring in the fulfilment of 
these our human obligations; lastly, to be true and faithful to our 
sense of the immanency of deity in all things, and to realise it to be, 
our special privilege to exhibit in our lives something of the goodness, 
beauty and holiness of God. 

It is a very common tendency with all of us, if we find we are 
unhappy, to blame some person or persons, or some accident of 
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circumstance as the cause. Woull it not be really a m2 e reason- 
able and practical course to first consider whether the cause did not 
lie in some failure in our performance of our obligations towards 
ourselves? And if we are not loyal to ourselves, how can we com- 
plain of the disloyalty and injustice of others? And the same 
method of reasoning may be applied to all such complainings of 
classes and nations. Let us, for example, take the case of that very: 
much discussed and thorny question, that of the improvement of the 
condition of the working classes. It has been found, as the result 
of a long experience, that it is extremely difficult to persuade the 
rich people, consisting of the large landowners and leaders of com- 
mercial enterprise, to perform their natural, human duties towards 
the classes who, by their work, supply them with the means for 
cormfort, leisure, and enjoyment. Would it not be a much easier 
task for the working classes to find out what their duties are towards 
themselves, and to make it their object to fulfil them? Are they 
doing their best for themselves at present? Are they uniting all 
their powers to destroy the drink evil, which saps their vitality, 
strength, and manhood? Do they support, as they should, their 
ablest leaders? Do they contribute as liberally as they can, and 
ought, for the purpose of producing labour newspapers and of 
sending to Parliament members to represent their interests ? When 
they have done all these things they-can then, with a better 
right and, owing to their improved position, with an infinitely better 
chance of getting their claims listened to, turn to the governing 
classes and demand the granting of all jast concessions. 

Let us take care of the daties, and the rights will take care 
of themselves. It is in this way, whether we be regarded as 
individuals, classes or nations, that we must seek out our own 
salvation. 

We can never think of a subject of more tremendous importance, 
or one which can have a more beneficial and elevating influence 
upon us, than that of duty. It constitutes in itself the whole science 
of ethics, and its roots lie hidden in the very nature of God himself. 
It is the key which unlocks to us the unsuspected world of beauty 
and truth, concealed in the heart of objects and actions, which from 
long familiarity seem to our dull eyes mean and commonplace. It 
is the law above all other laws from which no conceivable being is 
exempt. Here at last, and nowhere else, shall we find that peace 
“that passeth all understanding” for which our hearts have 
yearned ; the atonement, which restores us to a long-lost Paradise. 

When we have risen triumphant over some temptation which 
threatened us, or have become reconciled to some friend or relative 
from whom we had parted in anger, as we believed for ever, do not 
all the powers of Nature seem to breathe upon us their benediction of 
approval? The songs of the birds, the whisperings of the leaves on 
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the trees, the murmurings of the tiny brook, all seem to unite in 
rejoicing that we were obedient to the call of the higher self. Who 
of us has not felt the reality of this beautiful harmony existing 
between man and the outer world of sense? And those of us who 
have felt it will find in it a convincing proof that this universe in 
which we live obtains its highest expression in the revelation of the 
moral law by which it is controlled. 

This thought, which was the inspiration of the life and work of 
Kant, is contained in the inscription on the wall near his grave, 
at Kénigsberg : “The starry heaven above me, the moral law within 
me”; and, by a happy coincidence, the same idea appears towards 
the end of Wordsworth’s noble poem : 

“Stern Lawgiver, yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 


And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong.” 


Maurice G. HERING. 














CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THE volumes in “ The World's Epoch-Makers ” series are of various 
degrees of merit, but we have no hesitation in saying that the last 
one issued, Descartes, Spinoza, and the New Philosophy, by Dr. James 
Iverach, is one of the best of the series. No names are of more 
importance to modern students of philosophy. Both these thinkers 
have exerted enormous influence over subsequent philosophy and 
theology, to which it may also be added that Descartes is regarded 
by some as the founder of modern science. Dr. Iverach is an 
appreciative expounder of their doctrines, and in a small com- 
pass conveys as clear and lucid an account of them as any with 
which we are acquainted. Yet while sufficiently in sympathy with 
them to be able to do them ample justice, he is critical enough to detect 
the weak points in their doctrines, and so helps us to fill up the 
gaps in their systems. Dr. Iverach very ably and successfally 
depicts the relation of Descartes to the thought of the middle ages, 
his departure from which became the starting point of modern 
thought, but with equal justice exhibits Descartes’ unfortunate 
adoption of the scholastic method which arrested the proper develop- 
ment of a philosophy which began in co promising a manner. But 
it is quite true, as Dr. Iverach says, and this, perhaps, is the chief 
value of his work, ‘“ Descartes set the world a-thinking, and the 
answers to the questions he raised form the history of modern 
philosophy.” This truth is exemplified to some extent by Spinoza, 
who, if he did not actually build upon the foundation laid by 
Descartes, was at least set a-thinking by his great predecessor, of 
whom, however, he was no servile follower. The bringing of the 
two great thinkers together in one volume considerably increases its 
interest and value to the reader, and few who read it will lay it 
dcewn without a better understanding of the doctrines of these 
“‘ epoch-makers,” and a feeling of gratitude to Dr. Iverach for the 
admirable manner in which he has accomplished a difficult task. 
Alcuin: his Life and his Work,’ by C. J.B. Gaskoin, M.A., is a 
‘ ; 
Baiubergh Te tO foe — Philosophy. By James Iverach, M.A., D.D 


2 Alcuin: His Life and his Work. By C. J. B.Gaskoin,M.A. London: C.J. Clay 
and Sons. 1904. 
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University E:say, to which the Hulsean priz3 was awarded in 1899, 
and it bas all the characteristics of similar productions ; it exhibits 
the results of considerable study, patience, industry, and scholarship, 
but it lacks vigour and originality, and arouses but faint interest on 
the part of the reader. It contains much useful information put 
together in a readable form, but fails to give any very vivid idea of the 
personality of the subject or of the character of the times in which 
he lived.. Accuracy has been secured by careful attention to 
authorities, and guaranteed by the assistance given to the author by 
maturer scholars, the acknowledgments forming an exceptionally 
long list. But the author’s summary of Alcuin’s character perhaps 
explains the want of interest in him ; he was not the kind of man 
to arouse enthusiasm. Alcuin is most esteemed for his services to 
education, which after all were only moderate, while his theologicab 
controversies and his Biblical commentaries belong to a world that 
has passed away. 

A month ago we congratulated the Rationalist Press Association 
upon the success which had attended their enterprise; but at the 
present time we are inclined to ask if they are not rather overdoing 
it, and whether it would not be wise to give the public time not 
only to read but to digest the books sent forth by the Association, 
especially as there is a good deal of monotony in the subjects actually 
treated or introduced into nearly every volume, Attacks upon the 
Bible and upon orthodox theology are spt to grow wearisome, how+ 
ever useful they may appear to be to the writers and publishers ; 
and the Association might find work of a higher kind, of a more 
distinctly educational character, to do. We say this, as the next 
three books we have to notice are all published for the Rationalist 
Press Association, and contain a good deal in common. 

New Light on Old Problems} by Mr. John Wilson, M.A., is an 
admirable book, admirably written co far as it.relates to science and 
scientific methods ; it will make much clear even to the untrained 
reader, which should be of the greatest value in enabling him to 
understand not only the methods of modern science but the cer- 
tainty and importance of their results. But there is too much about 
theology, and theology of a kind which is fast disappearing. 
Letting that pass, we do not remember meeting anywhere a better 
account of the question of free will and determination. Mr. Wilson 
justly points out. that much of the controversy over these subjects 
arises from the confusion caused by the use of terms which have no 
sense in themselves. It is nonsense to speak of the “ will” as if it 
were something apart from the man. It is intelligible to speak of 
“ free will,” says-Mr. Wilson, “if by it is meant that each indivi- 
dual is free.” ‘‘ Man as an organisation may be free or not free.” 
If the question is put in that way it may be intelligently discussed 5 


1 New Light on Old Problems, By John Wilson, M.A. London: Watts & Co. ,. 
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but certainly not as it is often put. We cannot follow Mr. Wilson 
through his chapters on Ethics, but we may say they are clear in 
expression and reasonable in theory. 

Notwithstanding the observations we have made above we have 
to thank the Rationalist Press Association for what we believe to be 
the fullest and most complete account and translation of the 
Hammurabi Code yet published in this country. Mr. Edwards’ 
translation of the Code itself appears, so far as we have compared it, 
to differ only verbally from that of Mr. Johns, but he gives a trans- 
lation of the preamble to the Code which Mr. Johns omits, and even 
Mr. Edwards cannot go beyond the previous translator's statement 
that this Code “is one of the most important monuments in the 
history of the human race.” Acquaintance with this remarkable 
piece of legislation must extend our views of the history of civilisa- 
tion and prepare us for further discoveries. So short a time has 
elapsed since the discovery of the monument at Susa, that perhaps 
theologians may be excused for having allowed Mr. Edwards to anti- 
cipate them in making a comparison of it with the Mosaic legisla- 
tios. No one who has studied the older Code and is familiar with 
the later one, can doubt the dependence of the latter upon the 
former, and this dependence we may consider established by Mr. 
Edwards in the parallels he exhibits in comparing the two. But in 
these days this is not sufficient ground for talking about the “ arro- 
gant claims ” in regard to the originality or excellence of the Jewish 
Pentateuch. So long as nothing older than the Mosaic Code was 
known claims were naturally made for it, which, though now found 
to be untenable, need not be called arrogant. And as for the 
picturesque story of the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, it is 
surely long since any sensible people regarded that as anything 
more than an Oriental device to provide what was intended to be a 
fitting framework to the promulgation of laws which were of the 
greatest importance to the people to whom they applied. It was not 
their fault if the Israelites were some hundreds of years behind the 
Babylonians in civilisation, and an historical inquiry into the rela- 
tions of the two peoples would be none the worse for the omission of 
disparaging epithets and the absence of feeling. 

The greatest offender in the way we have remarked, however, is 
Mr. Walter Jekyll, who, in The Bible Untrustworthy,? indulges in a 
style of virulent depreciation which is unworthy of e writer who 
claims to be a critic; it is not a criticism but an assault. Mr. 
Jekyll’s animus is excited by a number of people who call them- 
selves ‘‘The Bible League,” and we do not say that they receive a 


1 The Hammurabi Code and the Sinaitic Legislation. With a Complete Translation 
of the Great Babylonian Inscription discovered at Susa. By Chilperic Edwards. 
1904. 

2 The Bible Untrustworthy. A Critical Comparison of Contradictory Passages in 
the Scriptures with a View of Testing their Historical Accuracy. By Walter Jekyi, 
M.A. London: Watts & Co. 1904. f 
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more severe castigation than they deserve; indeed we do not think 
they receive their proper share; but instead of exposing the 
absurdity of their pretensions, Mr. Jekyll pours out his scorn upon 
the Bible itself, which, as he very well knows, when properly under- 
stood does not deserve it. Mr. Jekyll says, “ Ob, the pitifulness of 
insisting upon unworthy and obsolete ideas, which any larger view 
of the Bible would render unnecessary,” and we cannot help thinking 
he would have been wiser to have acted upon this principle himself ; 
but he “ goes for” the Bible as if the unworthy and obsolete ideas were 
justified by it, and as if no larger view were possible. What we 
think is wanted is that people should be taught to take the “ larger 
view ” and to understand the proper place of the Scripture writings in 
history and literature. Their historical inaccuracies would then be 
estimated at their proper value, while the intrinsic merits of the 
writings would be duly appreciated. Mr. Jekyll understands all 
this very well, but he does not do justice to himself by his general 
method. For instance, he says: “It is in accordance with human 
experience that stories do not lose by telling.” Here is a key 
which will explain many an historical inaccuracy. Again he refers 
to the saying of Hosea, “I desire mercy and not sacrifice,” and 
confesses that this was a new idea, which he proceeds very ably and 
sympathetically to explain. ‘‘ This,” he says, ‘is a higher religion 
evolving from a lower.” He is quite right, and this is another key to 
the understanding of the Bible—why then waste time in denouncing 
the lower religion when it has already been superseded by the 
higher? Of the general construction of Mr. Jekyll’s book we can 
have nothing flattering to say—it is unsystematic and inconsequent. 
Undue space is allotted to the merest trifles, and principles receive 
very little attention. A chapter on “Faith” is principally about 
the Book of Chronicles; and one on the “Conversion of St. Paul” 
contains very little about St. Paul, but a good deal about some 
miracles related in the Gospels. Being ourselves in favour of the 
most rational treatment of the Bible, though we have ventured to 
criticise Mr. Jekyll somewhat severely, we must not be supposed to 
intend to defend the Bible League or any other Bible worshippers in 
the remotest degree. 

From a controversy which already seems to belong to another 
generation, we turn to a burning question of the day. The promise 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into the conduct of the clergy of 
the Church of England gives importance to the preliminary inquiry, 
apparently instituted on his own account, by the Rev. the Hon. 
W. E. Bowen, the results of which are published in an official- 
looking paper-bound volume, entitled Ritualism in the Church of 
England, a Recess Inquiry, &c.1 The character and object and 


1 Ritualism in the Church of England. With an Introduction and . cy com- 
piled-for the Parliamentary Session of 1904. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen, 
M.A. London: Nisbet & Co. 
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results of this inquiry we may summarise from the Introduction. 
Visits were paid, during the Recess, by competent and trustworthy 
reporters to a hundred recent services, involving ninety-one churches 
and sixteen dioceses. These reports furnish typical illustrations of 
the ritual and services of the several churches; they show that in 
these services the measure of illegality varies a good deal, but that 
in the majority of cases the general type is Roman rather than 
English. A list is given of practices which have found their way 
into the English Church which are alleged to be in direct contra- 
diction of the fundamental principles of its doctrine and ritual. In 
addition to the detailed account of a bundred ritualistic services, 
which is startling to those who are not familiar with the movement, 
Mr. Bowen gives an account of thirty Ritualistic manuals now in 
circulation, also of a packet of picture cards representing the 
Mysteries, and other Ritualistic materials. The compiler of the 
work also includes a draft of a suggested Clergy Discipline Bill. 
The volume is a most important contribution to the controversy, 
upon which we need make no comment. 

It is quite refreshing to turn from these controversial matters, 
biblical and ecclesiastical, to the peaceful, if humble story of an old 
Dissenting congregation. It is told by Mr. Alexander Gordon in an 
Historical Account of Dob Lane Chapel, Failsworth.1 The history 
of Dissent has been treated at large by writers of reputation like 
Calamy and Neal, and in our own day by Stoughton, Skeats, and 
Miall, and others; but it is only of late years that close attention 
has been paid to the history of individual congregations, which, ori- 
ginating in most cases in the seventeenth century, are still alive and 
flourishing. .With that spirit of exactitude and enthusiasm for 
research which characterises the modern historian, several such 
accounts have already appeared, but no more thorough and compe- 
tent worker in this field is to be found than Mr. Alexander Gordon, 
the author of the present elegant little volume. It is interesting to 
note, as Mr. Gordon informs us, that the famous migratory printing 
press which produced the Marprelate Tracts was finally run to earth 
in the adjoining township of Newton in August, 1589. From which 
we may infer that even in the sixteenth century there were friends of 
an aggressive puritanism in the neighbourhood of Failsworth. The 
history of Dissent in the neighbourhood begins with the Newton 
congregation us early as 1642. William Walker, the minister of 
Newton Chapel, was ejected in 1662, and for the next thirty years 
very little is known of the history of the congregation. Dob Lane 
Chapel was not built until 1698, nine years after the passing of the 
Toleration Act, since which time its history has been continuous, 
The congregation, originally orthodox, gradually drifted into heresy ; 





1 Historical Account of Dob Lane Chapel, Failsworth, and its Schools. By Alexander 
Gordon, M.A. Manchester: H. Rawson & Co. 1904. 
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and in 1779 the minister, Pendlebury Houghton, was an Arian, but 
in a few years the congregation and its ministers followed Dr. 
Priestley, atid became more definitely Unitarian. Though Mr. 
Gordon’s volume is largely occupied with most interesting accounts 
of the successive ministers of Dob Lane Chapel, it incidentally 
throws a great deal of light upon the inner history of Dissent. and 
on the development cf liberal views amongst the old Dissenters 
who were unaffected by the Evangelical movement, and who are now 
in most cases represented by their Unitarian successors. As a 
‘document ” Mr. Gordon’s volume will be found of great value to 
students of an important phase of religious history in England. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE 


Tue most striking point of the Reports of the Mosely Educational 
Commission to the United States of America} is the popular enthu- 
siasm for education in the States. It is this enthusiasm which 
supplies the driving power for education which is so sadly lacking 
with us. We provide technical colleges as fine as any in the States 
or in Germany, but they are shunned by the students, and viewed 
with indifference by the employer. The “scholar” is not wanted 
in the English factory or mine. The cry is all for the “ practical ” 
man, who alone is supposed to make a good workman or a business 
map. The Americans, however, have learned the lesson that the 
individual who has been properly grounded, trained and educated, 
makes the best workman and the best captain of industry. In 
training the young for the battle of life they spare no trouble and 
no expense. In his preface Mr. Mosely, who does not pose as an 
educationalist but as a business man, writes: ‘“‘ One of the things 
that struck me, all through the United States, was the large amount 
of money devoted to edacational purposes, the buildings being 
magnificent and the equipment lavish. The teachers seem fired 
with enthusiasm, and there is a thirst for knowledge shown by 
pupils of all ages which is largely lacking in our own country. In 
contrast to our education, which has to a large extent been 
‘ classical,’ I found that in America it is the ‘ practical’ subjects 
which are principally taught, and the technical classes and schools 
are to be found everywhere. There are also excellent opportunities 
for those going into professions to take up classical subjects; but 
with the ordinary ‘ everyday’ boy who has to fight his way in the 
world, the bulk of the time is devoted to practical subjects likely to 


1 Reports of the Mosely Educational Commission to the United States of Ameriea. 
October-December 1903. London: Co-operative Printing Society, Ltd. 1904. 
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be of use to him in after life. American boys remain at: school 
much longer than is the case here, often, in addition, passing through 
to the secondary schools and colleges at little or no expense to their 
parents or themselves. . . . My obzervations lead me to believe 
that the average American boy when he leaves school is infinitely 
better fitted for his vocation and struggle in life than the English 
boy, and in consequence there are in the United States a 
small proportion of ‘ failures,’ and fewer who slide down downhill 
and eventually join the pauper, criminal or ‘submerged tenth’ 
class.” In their joint Report the Commissioners lay special stress 
upon the far-reaching influence of the American system, which is 
becoming more and more the cause of industrial and commercial 
progress and national well-being. They declare that in years to 
come, in competing with American commerce, we shall be called 
upon to face trained men, gifted with both enterprise and kaow- 
ledge. They also point to the absence of class prejudices and 
religious strife; the close connection between theory and practice, 
the high popular estimation of the expert, the value of manual 
training, the liberality by the public and private donors, and finally — 
the organisation and co-ordination of education which are such a 
marked feature-in the States. Each of the twenty-six Commis- 
sioners present a separate Report devoted to some special feature. 
The Commissioners are men of varied acquirements. ‘They include 
professors of literature, like Professors Rhys and Gregory Forster ; 
scientific teachers, like Professors Armstrong and Ayrton; public 
school masters, like Dr. Gray of Bradfield and Mr. Fletcher: of 
Liverpool ; officials, like Mr. Blair of the Irish Department of 
Agriculture ; members of the London School Board, like Mr. 
Jephson and Mr. Shepheard ; a barrister, like Mr. Groser; Mr. 
Coward, ex-president of the National Union of Teachers, and Mr. 
Barclay, one of the supporters of the entente cordiale with France. 
Mach that they have to tell we have heard before, but the stimulus 
to a rational national education in this country which the exposi- 
tion here afforded will give, should prove of inestimable value. We 
regret that an editorial introduction summarising and analysing 
their views does not accompany this volume. It also lacks an 
index. We are requested to state that “the Report'is‘on sale to the 
general public at ts., and that any educational authority, county 
councillor, local manager, headmaster, headmistress, or registered 
teacher, may obtain copies free on forwarding to the publishers the 
cost of postage and statement of qualifications.” 

A similar moral is to be found in A National Education to 
National Advancement,! by Mr. James Baker, who is well qualified 
to speak on this subject, as the author of the Report on Technical 





1A National Education to National Advancement. By James Baker, F.R.G.S, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 1904. 
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Education in Eastern Prussia, Poland, Galicia, Silesia, Bohemia and 
Saxony for the Board of Education. ‘Two of the most terrible 
evils,” he writes, ‘that loom ahead for England are the blocking of 
her food-supply and the decay of her commercial supremacy.” 
From the instances from Germany and Austria Mr. Baker brings 
into glaring contrast the neglected opportunities for material and 
intellectual progress which lie to our hand at home. He shows 
how by technical schools the young may be trained for village-life 
and town-life alike. In our rural districts he says our local 
authorities have now for some time had the power to mould the 
trend of their education into pleasant usefulness, but they mostly 
wasted that time in sectarian sequabblings. We would go even farther. 
It is our sincere belief that as long as the cleric of any denomina- 
tion whatsoever has anything to do with the control of education, 
we shall have no real progress. Even in priest-ridden Austria the 
clergy are not allowed to interfere with national education. The 
primary school leads to the secondary school, and the latter to the 
local works, where the master is compelled to carry on the education 
of his apprentice. At these secondary schools illness is the sole 
cause of absence. The hours on Sunday are from 8 tol2 am. It 
is sad to think how our English Sunday is absolutely wasted, 
physically, mentally, and morally. The examples given by Mr. 
Baker of industries established in rural districts are little short of 
marvellous. Pottery, glass, jewellery and precious stones, textile 
fabrics and machinery, combining the latest improvements with the 
highest art, have revolutionised the villages. And with all this the 
literary side is not neglected. You may meet a German wmilliner 
well versed in English and French literature; you may see an Austrian 
peasant lad reading an English art magazine in the village library. 
If foreigners with their crushing militarism can do this, why cannot 
the richest and most powerful nation in the world? Because we 
are ceasing to conduct our national affairs upon business-like lines. 
Because we allow a Tory party to continue to misgovern the country 
and to neglect national affairs in the interests of certain privileged 
classes, What is the use, said a late Tory Minister, of being in 
office unless we look after our friends ? 

Among the Fife Miners,’ by Mr. Kellogg Burland, is one of those 
human documents like Three Months in a German Workshop, and 
one or two American books on similar lines. Determined to see 
for himself the inner life of the miners in whom he was interested 
Mr. Burland chose the mining village of Nelty as the scene of 
operations ; and after having had his hair cropped, and purchased a 
lamp, ball of wick, flannel shirt, ‘‘ gravits,” tea flask and piece box, 
reported himself for work at the pit-head. This was not Mr. Bur- 


. 1 Among the Fife Miners. By Kellogg Burland. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., Ltd. 1904. ; 
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land’s first social experiment of this nature, and we hasten to add 
that the journal which forms the basis of this book was written 
with no view to publication. Mr. Burland’s conclusion upon the 
eight hours’ day both above ground and in the pit, confirms our 
own opinion derived from books; “from the economic standpoint as 
well as a humanitarian I have,” he writes, “little hesitancy in 
giving as my firm belief that in the long run the eight hours’ day 
yields the best return, for the men remain capable longer and the 
standard of work is higher.” From this quotation it will be seen 
that Mr. Burland is an economic. He is also social reformer, He 
has something to say on the liquor question. It is very largely, 
he declares, an ‘‘ amusement of the people” problem. Temperance 
fanatics nearly always fail to see that if you want to take away 
the poor man’s pub. you must substitute something better. But, 
as he shrewdly remarks, there are some not to be reached by any 
amount of amusement. ‘You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said a confirmed drunkard to him once, “you were never 
crunk, When you are drunk you feel a great man. Look at me, 
what am I? I’m nobody. But when I’m drunk I’m everybody’s 
master.” AsI have said, this book is a human document from 
which the sociologist may learn so much. 

In The Miner's Guide} Mr. Atherley Jones and Mr. Hugh H. L. 
Bellot have endeavoured to put into a handy and concise form a 
large body of law dealing with the relations of employer and 
employed in mines. The first part of the book consists of an 
annotated digest of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, the Truck Acts 
and the Weights and Measures Acts, whilst the second part deals 
with the law of employers and workmen as affected by the Em- 
ployers and Workmen Act 1875, compensation to workmen under 
Employer’s Liability Act 1880 and Lord Campbell’s Act; similar 
compensation under the Acts of 1897 and 1900; the Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act 1875, the law affecting trade unions 
and the Conciliation Act, 1896, Although especially designed for 
the use of the coal-miner, this book will be found of value to all 
classes of workmen. It is neither a text book for the Labour party 
nor a defence of the employer’s position. It is first and lastly legal, 
and concerns itself simply with setting forth exactly what is the 
law. It may perhaps be a recommendation to working men that 
both the learned authors are in strong sympathy with them ; but this 
sympathy can, of course, find but little place in defining the legal 
rolations of men to their employers. Equally, of course, the work 
is the more valuable on this account as a practicable handbook 
stating the whole case clearly and dispassionately, without regard 





2 The Miner's Guide to the Coal Mines Regulation Acts and the Law of Employers and 
Workmen. By L. A. Atherley-Jones, K.O.,M.P., and Hugh H. L. Bellot, M.A., B.O.L., 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Methuen & Co. 1904. 
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to anything but the legal aspects. In addition to a table of cases, 
there is an excellent index. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In Foundations of Modern Europe, which is the outcome of certain 
lectures delivered in 1903, Dr. Reich “attempts to give a short 
sketch of the main facts and tendencies of European history that, 
from 1756 onwards, have contributed to the making of the present 
state of politics and civilisation.” The work begins with the War of 
American Independence (1763-83) and endswith the Franco-German 
War. Dr. Reich is of opinion that it is high time that the untenable 
idea of race was abandoned ; history is not made by races, but, in 
addition to the constant influence of geo-politics, by the mental 
vigour and moral grit of nations. Europe, like Hellas, is influenced 
to an incomparably higher degree by intellect and character, than 
by the ethnographical or physiological qualities of nations. Dr. 
Reich makes no secret of his admiration for Napoleon; with him, 
in fact, it is little short of hero-worship. Much mischievous non- 
sense has been written to show, on the authority of Arthur Young, 
the utter misery of the peasantry and smaller bowrgeoisic, and the 
wretched decadence of the nobility on the eve of the French Revo- 
lution. But Young, we now know, was deceived by the lying tales 
of the peasantry; for public records actually attest that, in the 
districts where (according to him) the greatest destitution prevailed, 
extensive purchases of ands and farms had at that time been made. 
In fact, the sufferings under the ancien régime were less severe in 
the reign of Louis XVI. than was the case in that of his prede- 
cessor. 

History of Rome, 44 B.C—138 A.D.,? by Messrs. A. H. Allcroft and 
J. H. Haydon, begins with the assassination of Ceesar, and ends with 
the death of Hadrian. Two chapters are devoted to the literature of 
the period ; and a selection of Test Questions, of special value to the 
student who dispenses with the aid of a tutor, is provided. It isan 
exceedingly well-written compilation; indeed, the account of the 
conflagration of Rome is almost worthy of Defoe. 

From a monograph written by Mr. 8. P. Langley,® we learn not 
only that the Founder of the Smithsonian Institution was an Eng- 
lishman, but also that the best blood of England flowed in his veins. 


1 Foundations of Modern Europe. By Emil Reich, Doctor Juris. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1904. 

2 History of Rome, 44 B.c.-138 A.D. By A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and J. H. Haydon, 
M.A. Third Edition, Enlarged. London: W. B. Clive. 

3 James Smithson. By Samuel Pierpont Langley. City of Washington. 1904. 
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James Lewis Macie was son of Hugh, first Duke of Northumberland, 
whose patronymic was Smithson until changed by Act of Parliament 
into Percy, and a widow who was lineally descended from Henry VII. 
At Oxford he distinguished himself by his devotion to physical 
science, then in its infancy, and was in 1787 admitted to the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society. The motives which actuated James 
Smithson—a self-assumed name—to make the United States his 
residuary legatee are not altogether clear. He lived much at 
Paris, where his time was divided between scientific research and 
gaming. 

In addition to being a prolific author and an accomplished 
scholar, profoundly versed in economics and French history, M. 
d’Avenel is a keen observer of men and things. Les Francais de mon 
Temps,: is not a gallery of portraits of his contemporaries, but a study 
of contemporary types. Some insight into the nature of his work 
may be gained by merely perusing the titles of its chapters: La 
Politique et les Gouvernements ; Ce qwil reste d’aristocratie ; Ce qwil 
reste de Christianisme en France ; Autour des Lettres et de la Presse, 
&c, ; but only a close study of their contents, which are marshalled 
like the jottings in a note-book, can reveal the mordant irony that 
underlies the mask of philosophic calm, According to M. d’Avenel, 
his countrymen fall into two classes—les Frangais qui se voient, and 
les Frangais qui ne se voient pas—a classification, we take it, appli- 
cable to no nation in particular. The author writes with the literary 
polish of M. Anatole France in a manner curiously reminiscent of 
Montaigne. 





THE DRAMA. 


The Shoemaker’s Holiday, Old Fortunatus, The Witch of Edmonton,” 
and two parts of a strong play with a quaint title, compose the 
works of Thomas Dekker as presented in the exquisite thin-paper 
edition of the ‘“‘ Mermaid” series, Dekker had, let us admit, 
great powers combined with great defects. He was, as Mr, Ernest 
Rhys remarks, “the type of the prodigal in literature .. . but 
after all has been said, he remains, by his faults as well as by his 
faculties, one of the most individual, one of the most suggestive, 
figures of the whole Elizabethan circle.” 

The present condition of the drama in England is deplored by 
many besides Mr. Wilson Barrett, who has voiced the discontent 
“a Les Frangais de mon Temps. Par le Vicomte d'Avenel. Paris: Librairie Plon. 


4. 
2 Thomas Dekker. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Ernest Rhys. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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prevailing among the more intellectual section of playgoers. In 
The Divine Aretino and other Plays,} Mr. Robert South displays 
most of the qualities usually expected from the playright who essays 
to handle historical themes. ‘Three out of these four prose dramas, 
or rather tragedies, are concerned with the Italian Renaissance, viz., 
the title-play, Savenarola, and Sabado; the remaining one—The 
White Rose—depicts the last unhappy days of Charles Stuart, 
commonly known as the “‘ Young Pretender.” From a purely 
literary standpoint Zhe Divine Aretino is the most successful ; it 
would also lend itself best to scenic representation, We commend 
this volume to the attention of theatrical managers in search of 
unhackneyed material. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Tne two first volumes of The Talisman Pocket Library ? present a 
curious amalgam of science, superstition, and worldly wisdom. 
Magic (in the shape of talismans), planetary influence, and animal 
magnetism all play a part in Zhe Art “of Fascination, which, if 
properly understood and practised, lead to ‘‘ Business Success.” 
The rules for securing this consummation are as simple as they are 
profound: “ An important thing in selling is to have something 
worth pushing, for a salesman cannot have confidence if he knows it 
is rubbish he is trying to palm off. Study all the good qualities of 
whatever you wish to sell, and you will have something to talk 
about. Have the whole subject well in mind before starting out for 
business. . . . As there are no two people alike you will find it 
necessary to deal with each one a little differently, therefore it is 
well to learn something of the nature of an individual on first 
coming into contact with him. ... To gain any influence you 
must avoid antagonising with his hobbies or weaknesses, Have in 
your mind the object you wish to attain, especially when your eyes 
meet and you shake hands.” Verily Mr. Geo. H. Bratley could 
give points to a German “ bagman.” 

Birds of a Feather,® by Mr. E. Kellett, are a collection of six- 
teen short stories concerning episodes in the life of two chums 
known to one another by the euphonious names of Hoppy and 
Sloppy. Most of the stories possess that peculiar quality of 


1 The Divine Aretino and other Plays. By Robert South, London: John Long. 
1908. 
2 The Talisman Pocket Library. I. The Art of Fascination. By Geo. H. Bratley. 
= The Art of Iwck. By A. Osborne Eaves, Harrogate: The Talisman Publishing 
mpany. 
® Birds of a Feather. By E. E. Kellett. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 1904. 
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humour which commends itself to the average healthy-minded 
public schoolboy ; but collaboration, with its ludicrous attempt at 
rendering into heroic verse the opening lines of the Auneid, appeals 
to us most. 
‘*‘ Much also and in war he suffered dire ; 
The while he hid a city, and inferred 


The gods to Latium, whence the Latin herd 
And Alban fathers, and high walls of Rome.” 


The italics are ours, not the author's. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxxiv.,1 which is the tenth and 
penultimate volume of the new issue, contains 124 double- 
pages of maps and insets. The Index is supplementary to the 
General Index, and extends to 497 pages. In it practically every 
place mentioned in the maps, and almost every insignificant geo- 
graphical feature finds recognition. The atlas is not only fully up 
to date, but is also anticipative, ¢.g., the routes of railway lines not 
yet laid down are marked by red lines. As might be expected 
in a work as much designed for America as for Great Britain, the 
United States are treated with the importance that they deserve, 
but rarely meet with. The colouring and lettering of the maps are 
excellent. 

The Cardinal's Pawn,? by Miss K. E. Montgomery, is an amazingly 
clever ‘first novel.” In it the author displays in an uncommon 
degree dramatic and imaginative qualities which clothe with the 
semblance of flesh and blood the phantoms of Renaissance Italy. 
The scenes are ‘laid in Florence and Venice, in the days of the 
Grand Duke Francesco dei Medici. The atmosphere throughout is 
charged with plots and counter-plots; one stirring episode after 
another keeps the enthralled reader in palpitating suspense as to the 
fate of the principal personages, Like Rosalind in As You Like It, 
the heroine dons male attire, and wears it without sacrifice of outward 
or inward grace. 

As ‘the vital necessity, from a commercial point of view, of a 
practical knowledge of Continental languages must, by this time, be 
obvious to the middle-class Briton, it only remains for him to set 
about acquiring it in the only sensible way. He will find the 
qualities he has a right to demand of his teachers set forth in How 
to Teach a Foreign Language,> by Professor O. Jespersen, who is to 
Denmark what Dr. H. Sweet and Professor Storm are to England 
and Norway respectively. Beginners ought to commence with short 
connected sentences, gradually passing to longer texts, ¢g., short 


1 Encyclopedia Britanniea. Vol. XXXIV. London: The gay * Office. 
ware Cardinal's Pawn. By K. L. Montgomery. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
3 How to Teach a Foreign Language. By Professor Otto Jespersen, Ph.D. Trans- 
ated from the Danish Original by Sophia Yhlen-Olsen Bertelsen, M.A. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1904. 
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stories of animals selected from scientific text-books. The vocabulary 
of poetry or even elevated prose must be avoided by all but advanced 
students. Phonetical transcription should precede orthography, and 
formal grammar—the fetich of pedants and examiners—should be 
dethroned and relegated to a back seat. The translation reads 
smoothly, but there are several instances of typographical errors. 

The Indiscretions of My Lady Palgrave by Amyot Sagon, were 
committed in the days when Beau Nash ruled as arbiter elegantiarum 
at Bath. Among Lady Palgrave’s “ indiscretions”—as good old 
Jennings (who was at once poor relation, governess, and sempstress) 
quaintly termed them—may be enumerated a passion for gambling, 
which denuded the family mansion of most of its portable treasures 
(including heirloom jewelry) that could easily be turned into hard 
cash, and would inevitably have landed her in a debtor’s prison, had 
she not sold her daughter in marriage to a duelling peer who was a 
cardsharper and worse. Lady Clodagh’s existence with such a 
mother could not be a roseate one, but the good blood of her race 
kept her scathless amidst the temptations of her heart. The plot is 
so deftly managed that up to the final chapter the reader is uncertain 
whether the dénowement will be happy or the reverse. 

In the conclusion to The Rise of English Culture,? the late Mr. 
Edwin Johnson writes: “I set out with the intention of showing to 
my readers that English Story is a branch of Church Story, and 
that it rests not on the testimonies of witnesses who were living in 
the times of which they profess to relate, but on the dreams and 
theories of Church artists, who were sitting down to their work at 
an epoch much nearer to our own than we are wont to suppose,” 
Up to the sixteenth century, Mr. Johnson asks us to believe, the 
Benedictines had no registers, no genuine records of a long past. 
“ They had little more than the bare dogma of the Incarnation out of 
which to construct a theory of history, to be converted into historic 
forms by the aid of Jewish, Arabic, and classical literature.” It 
was, says Mr. Johnson, the uprise of the Jesuits on the one hand 
and of the Lutherans on the other, that awoke the Benedictines from 
their long intellectual torpor. The great period of Italian Benedic- 
tine activity is assigned by him to 1464-1534. ‘“ You will descry 
a scriptorium there (at Monte Cassino) for the first time in the late 
fifteenth century ; and you will obeerve a knot of black monks busy in 
writing books, which are to be issued to the world by and with the 
names of Paul the Deacon, &c.” The most interesting chapters are 
those devoted to Polydore Vergil and his Anglica Historia. Almost 
all the partisan and paradoxical vagaries of Father Hardouin may 


1 The Indiscretions of My Lady Palgrave. By Amyot Sagan. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 1904. 

2 The Rise of English Culture. By Edwin Johnson, M.A. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1904. : 
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be found re-dished in this amazing volume, which illustrates the 
credulity of incredulity run mad. 

In their edition of Tacitus: Agricola} Messrs. G. Norwood an 
A, F. Watt have followed the text of Draeger’s fifth edition. The 
notes, which are brief but pregnant, afford an intelligent student of 
this difficult classic all the help that he can reasonably demand, short 
of providing him with a ‘‘crib.” Like all books which issue from 
the Tutorial Press, it is both scholarly and practical. 

We welcome from Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith a sixpenny edition of 
Johnny Fortnightly ?—one of the pleasantest novels that it has ever 
fallen to our lot to read. In it we are transported in spirit to the 
apple orchards of Devon, to an idyllic world far from the reek of 
towns, the placidity of which is, however, troubled for a time by a 
charlatan, whose exceeding cunning extorts the admiration of his 
victims. 





. POETRY. 


Corn Law Rhymes,? by Ebenezer Elliott, evoked an essay from 
Carlyle, according to whom their author was “ not a rhymer and 
speaker only, but, in some genuine sense, something of a post.” 
Little as we are disposed to accept the author of Sartor Resartus as 
a competent critic of lyric verse, nevertheless few will attempt to 
dispute his verdict in this particular instance. We are curious to 
watch what effect the cheap reprint of this once-famous collection 
of verses will have on the burning question of fiscal reform. 

Translations from the German,‘ by J. Goodfellow, form a taste- 
fully bound oblong booklet of forty-seven pages. ‘To our thinking, 
the version of Biirger’s Lenore is the best executed. The Holy 
Grail is a spirited rendering, but its excellence is marred by the 
translator having rhymed “time” with “vine.” Several of the 
pieces have not previously appeared in an English dress. 

Long religious poems are seldom popular in these days, so that 
the fact that Christus Victor, by Mr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge, has 
reached a fourth edition must be evidence of just recognition of its 
undoubted excellence. Mr. Dodge has escaped the danger of that 
monotony which so often attends religious poems by introducing a 


1 Tacitus: Agricola. Edited by Gilbert Norwood, B.A. Camb., and A. F, Watt, 
M.A. Oxon. London: W. B, Clive, University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 

2 Johnny Fortnightly. By Eden Phillpots. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

3 Corn-Law Rhymes and other Verses. By Ebenezer Elliott. London: ‘T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1904. 

4 Translations from the German, ByJ. Goodfellow. Paisley : Alexander Gardner, 
1904. 
5 Christus Victor. By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. Four‘h Edition. New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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variety of metres into his work, in each of which he appears to us to 
be equally successful. Some of the lyrics are beautiful, We think 
Mr. Dodge at his best, like most poets, when singing of freedom, 
and the warning he addresses to his fellow citizens is one that we 
should take to heart. 


“ Be not too sure 
Your freedom will endure, 
Unless ye watch and guard your treasure well : 
If ye but close your eyes— 
Lulled by luxurious Siren singing 
Into a fatal slumber and forgetting; 
In eager haste for wealth and place, 
Heedless of woes to come and foul disgrace, 
Blind to your country’s homebred foes that hide, 
Lurking in ambush at your very side 
While ye are sleeping or are busy getting— 
Some giant may arise, 
Some emissary of the powers of Hell — 
A petty partisan at first, 
Seized with ambition’s quenchless thirst— 
And in an evil hour 
Grasp at imperial power.” 

The highest praise we can give Mr. C. Whitworth Wynne is that 
he is an accomplished writer of finished verses, which though they 
are pleasant to read fail to stir the pulse. Zhe Songs of Swmmer,} 
and other songs and lyrics printed with them, are short poems, some 
of them extending no further than a single stanza and yet none are 
striking enough to quote. Included in the volume is a selection 
(one hundred stanzas) from Mr. Wynne’s larger poem, “‘ Ad Astra,” 
in Spenserian measure. 


1 Songs of Summer and Other Poems. By C. Whitworth Wynne. London: Grant 
Richards. 1903. 
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